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A common criticism of high-school teachers is that their pupils 
’ do not learn how to study profitably and that methods of teaching 
are wasteful of energy and productive of loss of interest. Parents 
complain that high-school teachers do not ‘‘teach” but spend most 
of their time “hearing lessons,” “finding out what the pupils do not 
know,” and that, as a consequence, the real teaching has to be done 
at home. 

Teachers as a rule pay little attention to these criticisms. For 
the better teachers give careful suggestions as to methods of attack, 
aim, meaning, etc., with every assignment of home work, and con- 
sider that fully sufficient, provided the teaching is done with 
reference to the average pupil of the class. They assume that if 
the lesson is made clear to him the better pupil will be able to do 
his work without undue difficulty. The slow pupil is expected to 
get his work done by spending more time and greater effort upon it. 
Few teachers undertake in addition to give suggestions to teach 
pupils how to study the lesson. 

That in beginning classes of the high school suggestions given 
with the lesson are not sufficient to enable the pupil to do his work, 
and that the pupil’s difficulty in studying his lesson is much greater 
than is usually assumed, is illustrated by the following occurrence: 
The parents of a pupil just beginning first-year mathematics com- 
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plained to the teacher that the daughter came home day after day 
with home work assigned, but with no idea how to doit. The girl 
had told them it was the teacher’s custom to assign problems with 
no suggestions. Feeling that this procedure was unreasonable, tho 
parents spent the evening hours working the problems and explain- 
ing them to the child. When they were unable themselves to do 
the work they called on a ministerial friend living in the next block, 
who was good in mathematics and kind enough to help. Finally 
the parents came to the teacher and complained: “Sometimes even 
all of us cannot do the work you assign; how do you expect her to 
do it alone?” The teacher was surprised to learn that, after all the 
careful preparation in the classroom, a pupil, no matter how slow, 
should not even know that suggestions were given. Asked whether 
any suggestions for the next day’s lesson were given, the girl said 
she knew of none. To satisfy the parents, the teacher took a 
quarter of an hour to go over the preparation of the lesson with the 
parents and daughter exactly as had been done in the classroom. 
It was found that the girl remembered it all, but failed to see how 
it would help her to study her lesson. It was now the parents’ turn 
to be surprised. They went away feeling that the child, not the 
teacher, was at fault. But this experience shows clearly that the 
teacher’s method of instruction did not accomplish the desired 
results, for at any rate this pupil had failed to make the connection 
between suggestions and assignment. 

To ascertain to what extent the other members of the class 
might have this difficulty, the following experiment was tried. In 
assigning the next lesson, suggestions were given with unusual care. 
The pupils were then told that the next fifteen minutes would be 
given to studying the lesson, and that they should begin the assigned 
home work immediately. The experiment showed at once that the 
pupils did not appreciate the value of limited time, for all were slow 
in beginning work. It took some of them the whole fifteen minutes 
to go through the technique of getting started. Several evidently 
were not in the habit of working alone, for they looked about 
helplessly and simply imitated the others. However, these same 
pupils had come to the classroom daily with the lessons well pre- 
pared. Very little was accomplished in the fifteen minutes, 
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indicating that the pupils very probably wasted much time in 
studying their assignments of home work. Although the class 
had been in the high school only a short time, the teacher had been 
presupposing a habit of study which did not exist. A more effect- 
ive method of conducting the recitations would clearly have to be 
found if better results were to be obtained. 

To study this question of method and to receive suggestions for 
improvement a series of visits to other classes was planned. These 
visits verified the suspicion that in most high-school classes there is 
much time spent in hearing lessons and little attempt to teach 
pupils how to study. Difficulties which should be mastered by the 
student himself were explained away by the teacher. The teacher, 
not the pupil, decided whether a result was right or wrong. The 
teacher was more than willing to recite for the student, with the 
result that pupils came to class poorly prepared, and the feeling of 
responsibility was gradually decreased. 

Pupils enter the school with little ability to study independently. 
Therefore one of the aims of good teaching in the high school should 
be to make the pupil able to work efficiently without help, to teach 
him how to use his mind and his books. The class system com- 
monly in use is not efficient in developing this ability. The home 
work is mainly depended upon to develop this ability, with the 
result that pupils waste much time and effort on assigned lessons 
that they are unable to master. 

The predominant system of instruction in the high school is 
about as follows: The first step is to prepare the student for the 
new material to be studied. This is done by recalling similar 
experiences, thus putting “the pupil on solid ground before new 
operations are expected. The new material is then introduced. 
This is the time to stimulate the student to use his mind, to think 
independently, to discover results. Next, the general principles 
are derived, and the pupil is asked to state what he has learned. 
Lastly, the principles are applied to new exercises, and the assign- 
ment of the lesson follows. This will be referred to as the “common 
system” of instruction. Some teachers use this method at the 
beginning of the period, and spend the remainder in “‘hearing the 
lesson.”” Others take up the assigned work first, and use the 
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remainder of the recitation period for instruction. As a rule, the 
greater part of the period is used for the discussion of the assigned 
home work. 

To investigate the best method of teaching pupils how to study, 
the writer formulated a plan by means of which he could have a 
good opportunity to watch the pupils when studying independently. 
To all of his classes the announcement was made that at an 
appointed hour every day the classroom would be open to students 
who wished to make up back work, or who had difficulty with 
assigned home work. No promise was made that help would be 
given. They were simply to come there with a definite piece of 
work and to begin work as soon as they arrived. The students 
made very good use of this opportunity. They found that they 
usually received some further suggestions if those made in the class- 
room proved not to be sufficient. At certain times, especially 
when written tests had been announced, the room was too crowded 
to enable the teacher to look after every pupil. A class of college 
students taking practice-teaching in the University High School 
assisted in several instances. 

This study hour was conducted as follows: The teacher passed 
from desk to desk, watched the pupils at work, and made sug- 
gestions, but rarely answered a question directly. The student 
usually was led to answer his own question. Only after it had 
become evident that the pupil had made a serious attempt were 
further suggestions given. Mistakes were always made the basis 
for a little further discussion. This method of instruction will be 
referred to as “supervised study” or “‘supervision.” 

Although much was accomplished in this period of supervised 
study, not all the pupils could be reached, for those who came were 
not always those who most needed individual attention. To be 
able to reach all the pupils, it was decided in the second semester to 
introduce supervised study in the classroom. No home work was 
assigned in one section, so that the time usually taken up with the 
discussion of home work was gained for study. In another class, 
taking the same work, home work was assigned. The method of 
instruction in both sections was the same, that is, the common 
system. Both sections spent fourteen lessons on the chapter on 


simultaneous linear equations, at the end of which the same test 
was given to both with the following results: 
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A B Cc D F Average 
Section a 
(Home work with no 
supervised study) .... 7.2 21.4 21.4 ° 5° 62.8 
Section 
(Supervised study with 
no home work) ...... ° 6.2 37-5 25 31.2 65.5 


The low grades received in both classes may be explained by the 
fact that the test was not easy, and that no review was given in 


preparation for the test. If the time had allowed it, a second and 


fairer test would have been given. 


Some idea as to the relative ability of these classes can be 
obtained from the results of the departmental final examination 
given at the end of the preceding semester. The grades were 


distributed as follows: 


A B Cc D F Average 
Section @.........++++++- 25 25 37-5 12.5 ° 81.4 
29.4 23.5 23.5 17.7 5.9 79-4 


It is seen that section b, though a little weaker than section a, 
came out a little stronger on the average after supervised study 
without home work. The poorer students profited particularly by 
this method. Supervision seems to have enabled pupils at least to 
make up for the loss due to lack of assigned home work. The 
average amount of time spent on home work in section a was one 
hour and fifteen minutes per lesson. However, when the number 
of problems worked in each section was counted, it was found that 
in section a the average number of problems per pupil was two less 
than in section 6. These results indicate that the amount of home 
work may be reduced in high-school classes, provided a method of 
instruction more effective than the common method is used. 

It was interesting to notice the progress of the class working 
under supervision. At first the class was very slow, and it did not 
get along as rapidly as the other section. ‘During the third lesson, 
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however, it became evident that the pupils were learning to work 
independently. After the fourth lesson both classes were doing the 
same work, and they were kept together for the remainder of the 
time the chapter selected was being studied. 

The section under supervision worked with more confidence and 
pleasure. This was especially true of the slow pupils. A girl who 
had failed during the first semester and was in the class on con- 
dition made a grade of 78 in the test on this chapter. Her grade in 
the final examination at the end of the first semester had been only 
40. A boy who barely received a passing grade at the end of the 
first semester, and who at first seemed to be unable to do anything 
under supervision, suddenly found that with a little greater effort 
he could do as well as his classmates. There was an immediate 
improvement, and one day when a speed test was given he surprised 
everybody, even himself, by leading the class. A girl returning 
after a week’s illness, and still in a weakened condition, said she 
“could not understand anything that was said,” and felt greatly 
discouraged. By giving her a little more attention than the other 
pupils she was enabled to do the work before the end of the recita- 
tion, and had no further difficulty. Under the common system of 
instruction very little attention is paid to such cases. The teacher 
usually allows a certain amount of time in which the pupil must 
“catch up.” Very often, in addition to the difficulties found in 
understanding the class work, “back work” is assigned. The 
injustice of all this at times drives some pupils to use dishonest 
means of getting possession of all this required work. 

The following chapter, on ‘‘operations with fractions,” was 
covered by both classes in six lessons. However, section a now 
worked under supervision, and section b took home work. A test 
was given to both classes as soon as the chapter was completed. 
The grades in this test were as follows: 


A B Cc D F Average 
SOCHON 31.2 25 18.7 12.5 12.5 77-5 
ey 52.9 23-5 5-9 11.8 5.7 86.4 


The average amount of time per lesson spent on home work was 
thirty-six minutes. The number of problems could not be com- 
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puted because much oral work was done in section a, but there was 
very little difference. The power obtained by section } in the 
preceding chapter, while working under supervision, persisted and 
was strong enough to be helpful in the following chapter. 

Before any final conclusions can be drawn, evidently further 
experimental work is needed. The results of the foregoing tests 
however, corroborate the impression received during the time the 
study of these classes was being made. Both classes accomplished 
the same work within the regulation time, although section }b did 
no home work and section a spent an hour and fifteen minutes daily 
on the assigned lesson. Section b, the weaker section at the end 
of the first semester, came out stronger than section a, after nearly 
three weeks of supervised study, and proved to be still stronger 
during the study of the next chapter. In both classes progress 
under the new method was very slow at first, but there was rapid 
improvement. 

In carrying out this experiment many other interesting problems 
were met. It happened that among the algebraic problems in the 
last chapter one arithmetical problem had found its way—to reduce 
to its simplest form 319/551. A very large number of pupils 
failed to solve this problem. To find out whether the class would 
have difficulty with arithmetical problems in general a test in 
arithmetic was given. The problems were made by omitting the 
literal parts of algebraic problems taken from the algebra text used 
in these classes. The grades were distributed as follows: 


AVERAGE 
A B Cc D F 

Arithmetic] Algebra 
Section a....... ai ar 31.6 15.8 10.5 75.8 76 .6* 
Section b....... 47 29.4 11.8 5.9 5.8 84.1 86.1 

ie its 


It is seen from this table that both classes did nearly equally well 
in the algebra and arithmetic given during the first year in the high 
school. If the same arithmetic test had been given at the begin- 
ning of the year it might have been ascertained to what extent the 
arithmetic was helped by a study of algebra and some arithmetic 
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combined. But although there is little difference between the 
average grades of algebra and arithmetic, there is much variation 
among the individuals. In section a nine pupils have higher 
grades in algebra than in arithmetic, nine pupils have lower grades 
in algebra, and one has the same grade in both. In section b the 
same difference exists. Seven pupils get lower grades in algebra, 
eight get higher grades in algebra, and two have the same grade in 
both. The same arithmetic test was given to a class of twenty- 
nine pupils, two-thirds of whom had failed in algebra and were 
taking the course for the second time. The results indicate much 
poor material in this section, as 54.5 per cent failed. With careful 
teaching, this class finds not much greater difficulty in algebra than 
a regular section. This indicates that great efficiency in arithmetic 
is not a necessary prerequisite to a course in algebra. 

As was indicated before, throughout this experiment it was the 
first aim of the writer so to improve upon his method of teaching 
as to make the pupil better able to study independently. What- 
ever the great advantages of the common system of instruction may 
be, there are many serious objections to it. There is danger that 
the teacher spend most of his time imparting new knowledge or 
finding out what the pupil knows, or does not know. “Most of the 
explaining and-thinking is done by the teacher, and the pupil 
receives very little training in studying independently. Instead of 
learning by doing, he watches his classmates or the teacher do the 
work. 

Another objection to this method is that not all the pupils of a 
class are equally occupied throughout the recitation period. It was 
found that after a set of problems was assigned to all the pupils 
more real work was done and better understanding by every pupil 
was secured than after as many problems were worked out by the 
class and teacher together, or were written on the board by several 
pupils and then explained by them. On the other hand, not to have 
the latter done at all would be a mistake, as it would rob the pupil 
of the practice in expressing himself and in explaining his views to 
the class and to the teacher. But too much of this is fully as 
objectionable as too little, as the pupil who needs it most is usually 
denied this training. The following experiment verifies this asser- 
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tion: A student taking a course in “observation” in the high school 
was directed to keep a record of the number of times each pupil of 
a class was called on to recite during a number of days, omitting 
recitations where all pupils went to the blackboard or where the 
whole class was called on to recite in order. It was found that in 
a first-year class of twenty-two pupils one student recited only twice, 
and another eleven times, in nine days. The number of recitations 
of the other pupils were distributed evenly between two and 
eleven. In a first-year class of thirteen pupils one pupil was ques- 
tioned only four times and another eighteen times. In a second- 
year class of fifteen pupils the range was from six to twenty-three 
recitations during ten days. 

Under the common system of instruction little allowance is 
made for individual differences. The slow pupil is hurried along 
at a rate that does not allow him to get a clear understanding. In 
addition to this he is often penalized for his shortcomings by 
being made the butt of ridicule by his classmates. If a sympathetic 
teacher stops to give him special attention the rest of the class is 
kept back for the sake of one pupil. Since in most cases the bright 
pupil in a class can do three or four times as much work as the slow 
one, and since instruction should provide equally for the keen and 
the dull, the practical difficulty of keeping all profitably employed 
is great. 

The idea seems widespread that under the common system of 
instruction all members of a class will master a subject with the 
smallest expenditure of time and effort. Yet one of the greatest 
problems of teaching is to secure the unbroken attention of all 
pupils. This is due to the fact that the pupil likes to do things 
himself and dislikes to look on, merely watching the mistakes of 
others. To have him spend his time in constructing, creating, © 
working, develops mental power; to require him to look on makes 
him passive, produces dulness and apathy, and gives him at best 
only superficial knowledge. 

There is danger of overemphasizing home work. Very often the 
teacher assigns an advance lesson hurriedly during the closing 
moments of the recitation period. Such lessons are easily assigned, 
but they frequently involve difficulties not known even to the 
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teacher. To attempt to cover advance work by means of home 
work is neither satisfactory nor safe. If in addition to this the 
difficulties involved in the work itself are so great that a pupil 
cannot overcome them alone, positive harm may be accomplished 
instead of good. If this occurs repeatedly or continually the sure 
result will be loss of pleasure in the work and indifference to it. 
Thus one of the greatest values of home work is lost, that is, the 
ethical effect of being held responsible for a definite piece of work to 
be carried out independently. If a class can get on without home 
work for nearly three weeks without losing in efficiency, it would be 
better, rather than to assign a lesson of doubtful difficulty, to omit 
the assignment altogether for that day, and to assign occasionally 
a good fair lesson rather than regularly to receive lessons poorly or 
dishonestly prepared. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to describe the method of 
instruction used at present in the two classes in which this study 
was made. 

A new topic is usually developed in the classroom with the class 
using the so-called “genetic” or developmental procedure. The 
time of introducing a new topic depends entirely on circumstances. 
It may be at the beginning or later in the recitation period, but 
always early enough to apply the new ideas at once. 

All the pupils start at the same place and work independently 
on an assignment. No communication between pupils is allowed. 

The teacher passes from desk to desk, giving the slow pupils 
suggestions at the point of need, encouraging those who lack con- 
fidence, giving directions as to improvements in neatness, form, 
economy of time, etc. This is the teacher’s best opportunity to 
teach pupils how to study. 

It becomes evident frequently that a great many pupils make 
the same mistake or encounter the same difficulty. This may 
indicate either that the mistake is a fundamental one, one that 
cannot be avoided under the best method of instruction, or that the 
instruction was not so efficient as had been supposed by the teacher. 
Very often the teacher learns that he has not realized how different 
his method of presentation is from the method of study of the 
pupil. In such cases the class is asked to stop working. The 
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mistake or difficulty is thoroughly discussed, and work is then 
resumed where it was left off. 

When it is found that bright pupils are gaining too much ground, 
an assignment of home work for the next day is made covering the 
amount of work done by the brightest pupil, and the class once 
more begins work together. This sometimes is done repeatedly 
during one recitation. 

When an easy set of problems is reached, they are done as oral 
work by the class. Occasionally all the pupils are sent to the 
blackboard and the same problem is assigned to all, the aim being 
to learn who will solve it first. If no difficulty is involved another 
problem is given. If the problem involves difficulties one of the 
pupils is asked to explain it to the class. 

Home work is not always assigned each day. This gives slow 
pupils the time and opportunity to return after school hours and do 
more work under supervision. Pupils bright enough to get most or 
all of the assigned work done in the recitation period can be kept 
busy with outside reading on historical topics, fallacies, puzzles, 
famous problems, and so on. This work can be made to furnish a 
training as valuable as that received from doing home work. 

Under this method of instruction the whole recitation period is 
a period of actual thinking, doing, and instruction. Everybody, 
including the teacher, is kept busy all the time. The effect of a 
whole class engaged in the same work is stimulating. 

The individual can receive real and genuine help in his develop- 
ment. He can have his difficulties cleared up at once. As there is 
nothing to prevent him from stating his difficulties freely to the 
teacher, his work is free from too many blowholes. 

The teacher’s relation to the pupil ceases to be that of the 
detective, as there is no incentive to dishonesty, with the result that 
there is more pleasure and less worry on the part of the pupil and 
of the teacher. 

From a study of the nature just described the teacher receives 
as great a benefit as the student. This experiment has led to a 
study of the various attempts along the same line made in other 
schools. It has suggested a number of problems that have not 
been solved but are capable of solution. 


THE USE OF PHONETICS AND THE PHONOGRAPH IN 
THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


CHARLOTTE J. CIPRIANI 
Chicago, Illinois 


With the insistent demand that is beginning to make itself 
felt in America for greater efficiency and less waste of time and of 
effort in educational processes, it may perhaps not be too sanguine 
to hope that the near future will develop the type of school in 
which the problem of education will be faced in its entirety, and 
the child will be taught the right subjects, in the right way, and 
at the right time, irrespective of artificial divisions into primary, 
secondary, or college work. Only thus shall eventually waste be 
avoided and efficiency increased. 

In this school of the future the problem of the teaching of modern 
languages will present itself under a very different aspect from the 
one it has in American schools today. It is an established fact 
that young children possess a faculty for the acquisition of languages 
which is weakened in adolescence, even in those children in whom 
the study of other languages besides their own has tended to main- 
tain it; this faculty may have completely disappeared in adolescents 
who have never learned any language besides their mother-tongue. 
The present-day scheme of education in America takes no account 
of these well-known facts, and regularly postpones the study of 
modern languages to an age when the language-acquiring faculty 
is greatly weakened or even completely atrophied in the majority 
of pupils, and when the gifted minority can learn to master the 
language only with an undue expenditure of work and a great waste 
of time. 

While we are waiting for the opportunity to achieve ‘‘the abso- 
lute best” in the teaching of modern languages under improved 
conditions, it may not be without value to try to attain to the 
“best” that is possible under existing conditions. A desire to 
work toward this end prompted the experiments of which I now 
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submit an account to those who, like myself, are concerned in 
raising the status of the study of modern languages in our schools. 
I do this in the hope that those who have experimented along the 
same lines will contribute to the work the benefit of their own 
experience, and that others may, perhaps, be interested enough 
to undertake and forward this work of experimentation. 

The problem as it appeared to me (when I took charge of the 
French and German department at Ottawa University in the fall 
of 1905) may be stated something like this: What can be done 
under existing conditions (x) to present the French language to the 
students as it really is; (2) to utilize in the process of learning, to 
its fullest extent, the students’ mental equipment as their previous 
academic training has made it; (3) to efficiently stimulate and 
develop all latent “language-acquiring” ability ? 

French is a living language, and the student who devotes his 
time to its study is entitled to its knowledge as such. But a living 
language is primarily a thing of sounds, not of signs. Moreover, 
in no other language, perhaps, are morphology and syntax so 
completely under the sway of phonetical law as is the case in 
French. With some knowledge of French ‘“‘phonetics” we can 
account for all the chief irregularities of inflection by three, at the 
utmost four, simple statements, which by repetition and continual 
application become as familiar to the student as the multiplication- 
table, and quite as serviceable. And if the studénts are expected 
to bring to the French recitation-room and utilize there the best 
training they receive, for example, in their science-work, it is 
imperative to allow them to keep the attitude of mind that in 
science-work is most fruitful of results. This implies presenting 
to the students the essential truths concerning the French language, 
not mere expedient superficialities, rules of thumb, framed prin- 
cipally to relieve teachers and students from the distasteful task of 
thinking. It is not only necessary to present these truths to the 
students, but it is also necessary gradually to train them to ob- 
serve and verify these truths for themselves. The peculiar relation 
between spoken and written French is such, that the rules that 
apply to written French do not state the truth about spoken French; 
the student who has carefully learned the rule that the feminine 
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of certain words is formed by adding ‘“‘silent e” to the masculine, 
can certainly not observe and verify the truth of this rule when, 
left utterly unprepared for the discrepancy, he hears, in speech, 
verte and heureuse used as the feminines of vert and heureux. The 
inevitable result is confusion: but in sane education, “‘to confuse 
is a crime.”” And we may add: ‘‘How many crimes, oh, grammar, 
are committed in thy name!” 

Consequently, it seems inevitable to present the French language 
first as a ‘thing of sounds.” It might be objected here, that the 
situation could be met exactly by resorting, if not to the so-called 
“natural” method, at least to some one of the different varieties of 
the ‘“‘reform-method,” which is giving a good account of itself in 
German schools. But the conditions that make the reform- 
method successful in German schools do not obtain here, chief 
among these being the relative importance and time assigned to 
classroom work and to preparation, and the careful training of 
German pupils in learning by word of mouth and in indefinitely 
retaining what they have thus learned. In America the ‘‘burden 
of learning” in high school and college is borne by the preparation- 
period, not by the classroom period, as is the case in Germany; 
high-school pupils have, on the whole, lost the happy faculty of 
learning by word of mouth, and the great majority consider it a 
hardship to be held responsible for anything but the day’s assign- 
ment. It stands to reason that it is futile to expect in schools 
good and lasting results from methods that presuppose for their 
success certain conditions, so long as these conditions themselves 
are not realizable. 

Under existing conditions, the problem, then, is to leave the 
burden of learning as much as possible where the general American 
system of instruction has placed it, in the time allotted to prepara- 
tion, and still, during this time, bring the student into contact with 
the living, spoken language, not merely with the dead letter. 
Fortunately the progress of science and the genius of an Edison 
have made this very thing possible: the phonograph seems exactly 
invented to fill the need. The phonograph, however, to remain a 
valuable instrument de travail, and not to degenerate into a mere 
plaything, has to be judiciously and systematically used. The 
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mere ‘‘juxtaposition”’ of an American preparatory or college class 
with a phonograph or phonographs can be expected to result in 
some profitable entertainment, but it does not, left to itself, give 
promise of resulting in serious ‘‘ work.” 

Even the desired phonographs were not at hand when the ele- 
mentary French class at Ottawa University began its work in the 
fall of 1905, nor at first blush did the environment look promising 
for any enterprising innovations. The average preparation of the 
students for the work was not of the best, since no modern language 
had been begun until the last year of the three-year preparatory 
course or the Freshman year in college. Moreover, the students 
were allowed to carry exceedingly heavy schedules, and were over- 
burdened with “student activities,” lectures, and church and other 
entertainments, which they were urged to attend. To this must 
be added the fact that the great majority of the students were 
working to help themselves through school, a condition of things 
apt to enlist the sympathy of an instructor, but not conducive to 
good preparation. It proved no uncommon thing at the beginning 
of the year for a third of the class to come to the recitation ‘‘ unpre- 
pared,” and, what was infinitely worse, much of the work that was 
apparently done was really worthless, because it was not honest. 
Widespread as the evil of cheating seemed, it really proved to be 
but skin-deep, and yielded to an earnest appeal to the honesty and 
common-sense of the students. With the problem of dishonesty 
there also disappeared from the department any trace of what 
might be termed a problem of discipline, and the ‘‘spirit”’ certainly 
proved to be all that the most exacting teacher could desire. 

The books placed into the hands of the class were Whitney’s 
Introductory French Reader and Larousse’s Lexicographie (cours 
moyen), but no books at all were used for the first weeks, the black- 
board and the students’ notebooks being the chief reliance. The 
first lessons consisted of a few minutes of the ordinary ‘“‘object- 
lesson” conversation (Voici un livre, un crayon, etc. Qu’est-ce que 
ceci ? etc.), intended just as an entering wedge to show that French 
could really be spoken. The real “work” of the class consisted 
of a rapid and simplified survey of the elements of phonetics and 
a study of French sounds. Being particularly familiar with the 
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work of Mr. Paul Passy, I took as a basis of this survey Les sons du 
francais, with occasional reference to other standard works such as 
Vietor’s Elemente der Phonetik: always striving to keep in mind 
that every statement given to the class was a means to an end, 
not an end in itself, and that anything that would not be of practical 
service in the work of the year had to be eliminated. 

The vowel-sounds were presented on the board in a slightly 
modified form of the customary triangle. When the class could 
give with sufficient certainty the required sound, either when the 
number was named or the position of the sound pointed out on the 
diagram, I explained to them the great utility of a phonetical 
alphabet, “‘one sign for one sound and one sound for one sign,” and 
told them that, while French was not written so ordinarily, we 
should begin to write it so, using the “‘symbols” of the International 
Phonetical Association. The symbols for the oral vowels were then 
placed beside the numbers. With later classes I have found it a 
help to use colored chalk exclusively for the phonetical symbols 
during the first year. This avoids any possible confusion between 
“‘sound-representation” and “traditional spelling.” Then the 
nasal vowels were taken up, but on a “‘triangle” of their own. 
By letting the students first give the oral vowel-sound, then 
nasalize it, the production of nasal sounds was mastered with an 
ease and correctness I had never been able to obtain with classes 
who had to struggle against the obsession of the sight of “‘conven- 
tional spelling.” At this stage of advancement, which can be 
reached with some classes in the third week, the work with the 
phonograph can be begun with great profit. I actually did that 
the following year with a beginning class, whose work cannot, 
however, be quoted as typical, on account of its small size. 

No phonographs being available for the French class in 1905, 
we had to do the best we could with the phonetical script. After 
all the French sounds and their symbols had been gone over began 
the formal study of “‘the writing of French.” No grammar in 
common use in this country brings out the important fact that a 
careful consideration of French “spellings” practically covers the 
field of French inflection and furnishes a most excellent foundation 
for the rational study of all inflected words. This mode of pro- 
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cedure not only relieves the tedium of mechanical memorizing of 
‘‘srammatical rules,” it also seems to quicken the students’ interest 
in “language” in general, even in those boys whose greatest interest 
lies in other directions. If there is a reason for things in French, 
is there not one also in English? This curiosity could of course 
not always be satisfied, but it certainly enhanced the value of the 
work to have awakened it. 

While it was necessary to present this work to the class in a 
perfectly “digested” form, stripped of all unnecessary technicalities, 
I used as the basis for the consideration of the “spellings” of French 
sounds Vietor’s Elemente der Phonetik, and, generally, for the rela- 
tion of written to spoken French, and the “‘reason why” of such 
relation, Nyrop’s Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 
Darmstetter’s Cours historique de la langue francaise and Le seiziéme 
siécle en France, Clédat’s Grammaire raisonnée de la langue francaise, 
Koschwitz’ Neufranzdsische Formenlehre nach threm Lautstande, 
and Didot’s Observations sur lV orthographe. 

As soon as the study of the “spelling” of vowel-sounds had 
been finished, we began to use the reader. Part of the first story 
had, indeed, already been given the class in phonetical script. The 
sight of written French reacted immediately unfavorably on the 
pronunciation, the nasal vowels being perhaps the worst sufferers. 
Experience with later classes has taught me that the longer the 
reading of French can be delayed the better results can be obtained 
with the pronunciation. Even a third of the first year might not 
be too much time to devote to the thorough establishment of a good 
pronunciation. 

The order of procedure in the reading-lesson was the following. 
I read and translated the advance-lesson myself, till the students 
were able to translate alone without loss of time. Any student was 
allowed to get the “mere translation” of the text from any other 
student, if he failed to get it in class, as long as he felt he needed this 
help. After the irregular verbs had been finished, few students 
in the class were willing to admit that they found translation 
“hard,” and the assignment of a translation-lesson for the first 
day after vacations, or when “something was going on,” was 
esteemed a treat. The usual assignment consisted of turning a 
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part of the assigned text into phonetical script, which in class was 
placed on the board by the students, read, corrected, and ‘‘com- 
mented upon”; and of learning the whole assigned text so that 
French questions based upon it could be answered in French. 

In this latter part of the work the girls in the class invariably 
outshone the boys, whose inferiority seemed to me to be caused by 
self-consciousness rather than by lack of ability. Their interest 
in the work was encouraging, however, especially when they proved 
it by declaring themselves willing to contribute their share toward 
paying for the phonographs, if I could make arrangements for 
their use. 

These arrangements were successfully made, and the modest 
outfit was installed soon after Christmas. It consisted of two small 
machines, a larger one on which records could be made, two sets of 
records (the advanced course of the International School of Lan- 
guages), a number of blank records, and the necessary attachments 
so that several students could use the same machine at one time. 
The whole expense was sixty-six dollars and a few cents. Next 
to the recitation-room there was, happily, a long narrow room, 
previously used as an office. This we converted ambitiously into 
the “laboratory” of the French department. One table for the 
large phonograph, two small ones for the small phonographs, 
placed as far apart as possible, an old book-case for the records, a 
bottle of gasoline (experience proved kerosene to be better), a bowl 
and a roll of cotton to wash the records, and the equipment was 
complete. The work could begin. 

A schedule was made out which assigned to every student a 
twenty-minute practice-period five times a week, though only 
four of these periods were obligatory. The work of the class now 
consisted of grammar, twice a week (the exercises in Larousse, 
supplemented by the students’ notebooks); reading, twice a 
week; ‘“‘phonograph”-recitation, once a week. The first record 
we used contained some fables by La Fontaine, La cigale et la 
fourmi, Le corbeau et le renard, etc. The first difficulty was to get 
the students to ‘‘run” the phonographs with ease, the second, to 
get them to “work” profitably with them. The ideal way would 
be to assign not more than two students to a phonograph at one 
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time, and supervise the practice-periods, just as is done for labora- 
tory periods in science-work. Two students work together very 
profitably sometimes, while some students do not get much good 
from their practice unless they are working alone. We had to assign 
four and even five students to one phonograph for the same period, 
and it was very rarely possible for me to be present during their 
practice. 

In spite of the fact that the students enjoyed absolute and unre- 
strained liberty, the work proceeded in an orderly manner, and 
phonographs and records were carefully handled. Beyond the 
accidental breaking of one record, no damages occurred to the end 
of the year; and this is certainly noteworthy, considering that over 
forty students came and went in the “laboratory” at will. 

When the first difficulties in handling the phonographs had been 
overcome, and the students had learned first to listen, and then to 
repeat with the records (no inconsiderable achievement, since it 
involves the difficulty of the French “‘stress-group”), different 
points were taken up for special attention. The placing and ten- 
sion of sounds, the voicing of final consonants, length of vowels, 
or, perhaps, linking, or “accent,” might be the object of “special 
attention” for the week. The same “‘special attention” might be 
given again to the same point on a new record, or the individual 
student might be paying “special attention” to some point, in- 
dependently of the class. Sometimes the phonograph-recitation 
consisted merely of a “supervised practice-period,” during which 
I sat down at the phonograph with the different groups by turns, 
or with individual students, and ‘‘worked” with them, correcting 
and suggesting, as the case might be. When a complete record, or 
a definite part of a record, had been duly practiced and memorized, 
the students were allowed to test their progress by making a record 
themselves. For this purpose the students were divided into 
groups, and a portion of the text to be recorded was assigned each 
member of the group, who, when his turn came, “spoke” it into 
the tube. When the record had been made, we listened to it and 
commented upon it, and, instructed by its shortcomings, the group 
withdrew to work some more, and do better at their next turn, 
while another group took their place. Sometimes the same group 
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made the record three or four times during one hour, and the im- 
provement between the first and last record was often very striking. 

Each group was also expected to place on the board, in the 
adjoining recitation-room, the phonetical transcription of the 
recorded text, just exactly as they had heard it, irrespective of 
‘rules for pronunciation.” This exercise sometimes gave rise to 
very fruitful discussions. The “variant” of any group of students 
(or individual student) who insisted that “that was what they had 
heard,” was left to stand, unless the authors, after discussion and 
careful “‘listening,”’ were ready to admit that their first observation 
had been erroneous. Experience soon taught to avoid fruitless 
discussion (for example, concerning length of vowels and even 
quality of e- and o-sounds in unstressed syllables, etc.). Some of 
the students became sensitive to fine points of pronunciation, 
whose existence is scarcely suspected by students who learn French 
chiefly from books. 

Good records were generally kept awhile; poor ones were washed 
just as soon as they had been sufficiently criticized. The criticism 
of a record has a very different effect, however, from the correction 
of pronunciation in class; its “impersonality” seems to take all 
the sting out of it. The self-consciousness and even bashfulness 
of the boys, which had interfered with their progress in the school- 
room, disappeared altogether in the “‘laboratory.”” The boy who 
in class would have been too ill-at-ease to repeat with profit the same 
sentence three times in French would cheerfully repeat it for me a 
dozen times, if necessary, in the “laboratory.” I obtained the 
best results, indeed, toward the end of the year and the next year, 
when I arranged to make records with only three or four students 
at one time. With supervised practice-periods this would be an 
easy thing to do. 

The phonographs had not been in use three weeks before their 
effect became apparent in the classroom. The improvement both 
in understanding my questions and answering them was very 
marked. The facility of understanding was extended to “unpre- 
pared” texts: short “unseen” stories, like Le cheval volé, were 
readily understood, easily repeated, and reproduced in writing by 
the class. 
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The responsiveness of the students proved so encouraging that 
in the spring I made a bolder venture. I made a record of a few 
short, easy stories, taken from books to which the students could 
not possibly have had access. I picked out a select group of 
students (two boys and one girl), and asked them to “work out” 
the record, and bring the stories to me in writing. It was the 
first time they had been asked to “listen” without having at the 
same time anything to “look at,” and the records given them were 
far from being so good as those they were accustomed to use. With 
the slightest possible help, which consisted in my pronouncing 
distinctly a few passages which gave them trouble, the students 
made out the stories and wrote them out. This type of work does 
demand on the part of the student earnestness, patience, and a 
certain maturity, and undoubtedly other members of the class 
would not have been able to do it at all. Those who did do it, 
however, considered it exceedingly profitable. 

Just this elasticity, this possibility of taking individuality into 
account, and, without working a hardship on the less-gifted mem- 
bers of the class, providing for the needs of the ‘‘above-the-average”’ 
student, who is so completely slighted in the usual plan of work, 
would certainly prove a most valuable feature, if this method of 
work were further perfected; for these few experiments, tried 
under all kinds of material difficulties, are far from having exhausted 
its possibilities. 

The laboratory-method of studying modern languages has 
already found eager advocates, and phonographs have already 
become part of the equipment of many schools, even with other 
purposes besides the study of language. But their use has not yet 
become so common and familiar that these practical suggestions 
as to the way they can be handled in connection with classroom 
work may not save time and trouble for those desirous of trying 
them, and perhaps even furnish the decisive momentum for their 
introduction into some French classrooms. Aside from actual 
results, which will certainly not fail, if the experience of other 
instructors at all resembles mine, the very responsiveness and 
appreciation of the students will well repay all the time and trouble 
expended. 


HOME-STUDY REFORM 


WILLIAM WIENER 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, New Jersey 


In matters scholastic the sole guide and inspiration has been 
tradition. Like the Chinese wall which barred from entry the 
civilizing influences of modern times, the tradition of conventional 
methods in education has generally frowned upon new thought 
and plans not based upon precedents. It is our purpose to break 
an opening in this Chinese wall of educational traditions by forcing 
through it humane, common-sense innovations on a vital matter— 
home study. 

Has it ever occurred to the teacher that he deals with living 
material souls? If so, then let them be treated as something more 
than material which must perhaps, figuratively speaking, be molded 
and handled to suit the artificial conditions of traditional origin 
and present convenience. It is, as a matter of course, easier to 
move along beaten paths than to make new roads which in the end 
may prove more advantageous. Unfortunately many of us are 
not ready for new doctrines when we find that they mean more 
work for the teacher. If the creed, the schools are for the boys and 
girls and not for the teachers, except in so far as the teachers are 
there for the pupils, be accepted, you will have at least one basis 
Hd for the statements and experience herewith presented. 

EF What a school is, does not require definition. The teacher is 
the important factor of the school. The modern teacher has too 
often, per force of tradition and method, become a mere automatic 
recitation-receiving device and a machine lesson-assigning appara- 
tus. This implies that lessons are assigned to school attendants. 
Less than 50 per cent of the pupils, as teachers well know, do the 
unreasonable amount of home study required of them; the other 50 
per cent “kill time” at school. Just bear this in mind, however. 
The municipality, the state, and the United States have estab- 
lished eight hours as the legal day for manual workers. I do not 
think it right or even humane that we educators should work young 
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boys and girls five hours in school and then set tasks that take 
many, many hours at home. If the common eight-hour law applies 
to the adult man for manual labor, I cannot comprehend why it 
should not be enforced in favor of the growing school child who has 
not reached his maturity, since mental labor is more trying and 
enervating. 

Under present conditions of lesson-assignment, the conscientious 
children come from play to the evening meal, hurriedly swallow 
that, and then work at books until bedtime. In this way not 
only do they menace their health, but they lose the association 
with parents and the necessary appreciation of family relations and 
interests. To this is, in my judgment, partly to be attributed the 
children’s rampant disrespect for parents and elders, who cannot 
understand or know their offspring because of lack of association. 
Further, I believe that the present undercurrent of immorality 
in the lives of boys and girls is, in part, due to this loss of parental 
association and the lack of the moral influence of the family. 
Home study is a frequent excuse for children to remain away from 
church on Sunday and from church functions which occur during 
the week. Evenings, too, the child is of necessity debarred from 
attendance at lectures, at concerts, or at the theater. Thus it is 
evident that the present methods, to a certain extent, are unhy- 
gienic, and bar the child from such moral, cultural, and religious 
influences as would do much to educate him in the highest sense. 

The school should be the educational workshop, the place 
where, if possible, all the work of the school should be done. Many 
children do not have proper home environment for study, while 
some are forced to assume household duties, and others to go to 
work. It would be well if the child, when night comes, could 
throw off, as does the laborer and business man, his burdens and 
cares. This plan of ours is founded upon common-sense senti- 
ment which has in mind the welfare of the boys and girls. By 
employing a rational method for minimizing home study or carrying 
on the same on a sane basis, we, in the Central Commercial and 
Manual Training High School of Newark, are trying to practically 
emancipate pupils from home study. 

The school program has five main hour periods in a day, with 
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five-minute intermissions for recreation and relaxation. School 
begins at half-past eight. A ten-minute spelling period is followed 
by daily morning exercises lasting till the beginning of the first 
hour period, about nine o’clock. Three periods complete the 
morning session, which ends at a quarter past twelve. A half- 
hour noon period is allowed. Then two hour periods till three 
o’clock complete the required school session. From three to four 
o’clock, however, the subject-teachers are at their various stations, 
to confer with the pupils who may desire instruction or wish to 
study after school. This saves the students from what has fre- 
quently happened to you and to me. After spending many a 
weary, conscientious hour at study we would find points here and 
there in our lessons which we were unable to understand, and would 
decide to ask teacher the next day to mend for us the conception 
of alesson punctured with doubts. But youthlike we forgot, or else 
too many others were with teacher when we came, and teacher 
was not questioned. The lesson began, and, wonder of wonders, we 
were always asked for that which we did not know, and there- 
fore unjustly credited with failure, though we had put much time 
on our task. By the new plan the pupil obtains the complete 
mind picture of the lesson through directed study, instead of an 
impression of unsatisfactorily acquired knowledge. 

Our periods last sixty honest minutes, and thus differ from the 
current forty-five-minute periods, which in the average, after all 
allowances have been made for the passage of classes, represent 
about thirty-five minutes of recitation or work. The sixty min- 
utes are divided into approximately equal parts, or as the teacher 
thinks best. The first portion of a period is spent in recitation. 
The second portion is employed in conference or independent 
study with the teacher, the children being in the atmosphere of 
the subject. It gives the instructor a chance to know that each 
child is studying his special subject, as well as to observe and direct 
the methods of study. The teacher who knows the subject, 
working with the children, can give them some of the trade secrets 
for handling the same. He shows the pupils how to study and 
how to form correct study-habits. This well-directed functioning 
power leads the pupil to confidence in self and to personal initiative. 
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Thus the instructor is certain that honest effort has been expended, 
while individual, independent work has been done by the pupil. 

Concentration and intensive effort in study, influenced by the 
aura of the inspired teacher, is the outcome of the system. Con- 
centration is a valuable trait to the child as to the adult. Despite 
the distractions of the classroom, the child becomes so strong- 
minded that he continues to devote himself to his work. Such 
power of self spells control at a critical moment. He is not the 
man of the hour who, when a crisis occurs, says ‘Keep quiet, or 
let me retire to my study to think this out.” We are by this 
method cultivating the men and women of the future, who in the 
midst of distracting conditions will be able to think and act sanely, 
promptly, and properly, because of this acquired power to con- 
centrate the thoughts when direct need requires. 

The large study-room of the present is a place for the congre- 
gation of all who either have nothing to do or who have lessons 
to study. This room, policed by the best disciplinarian, becomes 
a place where an atmosphere of miscellaneous studies and pastimes 
has miscellaneous psychological effects upon the students. Such 
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study-hall should, in my judgment, be abolished, as a wasteful 
. part of the school scheme, in so far as the children’s benefits 
are concerned. 

Similarly, in educational practice, the traditional recitation 
and study pian discourages the vast majority who are eager for 
the benefits of education, in that it does not give value propor- 
tionate to the effort expended. Children are quick to recognize 
this, and therefore leave school. The old system of apprentice- 
ship fell into disuse, not only on account of the opposition of labor, 
but also because in most cases it did not accomplish all that was 
expected. It was wasteful inasmuch as the individual was for 
long periods kept at tasks that bore only incidental relation to the 
special vocational purpose. With the traditional plan of school 
administration, the recitation too frequently becomes for the 
pupil a mere exposure to a fusillade of questions, the intent of 
which generally is not to find out how much the pupil knows, but 
what he does not know. If the youngster knows an entire lesson 
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except one or two points, he is considered ignorant not only of 
those points, but of the entire lesson. 

By the old plan of home study, we develop several classes of 
students: (1) those who may try to dig out things for themselves; 
(2) those who get injudicious aid from elders; (3) those who co- 

operate with one or more pupils in getting the lesson; (4) those 
who rely on fellow-students for their work; (5) those who do no 
work at all. 

By the new plan the teacher is not at the pupil’s elbow, to 
give indiscriminate assistance. Because of the long period, the 
teacher exercises the complete functions of the true teacher, whose 
purpose it is to cultivate in the pupil the power to do and to think 
independently, and thus to teach the most advantageous use of self. 
The new system encourages each pupil to work by himself and for 
himself. It gives him that honest, judicious direction of effort or 
energy that we find nature so fittingly analogously gives for the 
conservation of energy in every division of the universe. We in 
our school note that practically all the pupils work, and that inde- 
pendently. We have under the new system more evenly balanced 
recitations and greater interest than is obtained by the old method. 
After three months’ trial of this system, discipline has become an 
almost unnoticeable factor in the administration of the school. 

A psychological phenomenon, is our noon period. The teachers 
have been instructed to leave the school to itself. Many teachers 
leave the building for their luncheons. Pupils do not leave the 
building except on permit, but eat either in the lunch-rooms or on 
the roof playground. With a registration of 1,160, with a daily 
average attendance of 1,030, with no teachers in charge, with no 
monitor system, with no evident form of student-government, 
the Central High School manages and conducts itself properly 
throughout the lunch period. This remarkable condition is, in my 
judgment, due to our plan of school program. It is a fact that 
when the adult has performed his day’s work satisfactorily he 
does not seek evil channels as a means for getting rid of surplus 
energy. The child, because it feels contentment and satisfaction 
that arises from work well done and from repaid effort, does not 
ruse its surplus power for mischievous purposes. It does tigh 
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for right’s sake. From this springs that wonderful self-control 
which in the youthful body of over 1,100 students means a nucleus 
for good citizenship which every community must consider a most 
valuable asset. 

There is an evident lack of fatigue, though the school hours are 
long, from half-past eight to three, with the extra period from three 
to four. There is no diminution of interest or weariness noticeable 
before the noon period or before the afternoon close of school. 
There is a patent alertness and brightness of the eye that indicates 
the good attention and scholarship which is present. 

This system has not discouraged any of the usual school activi- 
ties, as we have our athletic association, our monthly school paper, 
our orchestra, mandolin club, dramatic and other organizations. 
Administrative difficulties dwindle in number through our method, 
since self-control and kindred virtues spontaneously appear. 
Because of our method, we know that each pupil works to the 
best advantage. 

By the plan given, home study is minimized, and in the case 
of the brightest pupils even eliminated. The plan permits the 
child after school hours to delve deeply into the treasures of litera- 
ture while doing the laboratory work of English at the school. It 
offers time for other forms of research. It makes possible church- 
attendance and consequent religious and moral training. It gives 
an opportunity for the aesthetic influence of music, the theater, and 
the lecture-hall. The dread that the American boy will find his 
way to the street and to vice if left without home study is ground- 
less. For this system has everything to offer in the way of inspira- 
tion to culture, refinement, and the ambitious desire for advance- 
ment and progress. 

Home study should never be made a lever for influencing morals. 
Has the parent no duty in this connection? If the parent is 
powerless, let the social-service organizations aid to better and 
strengthen moral influence and permit the school, while co-operat- 
ing, to broaden the pupil intellectually and to give greater power to 
do and to be. By our plan we give the boy and girl a chance to 
develop manhood and womanhood. The school thus proves itself 
a friend, not a task-master, and becomes a humane, wise “assistant 
parent.” 


THE HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT OFFICE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


C. O. DAVIS 
The University of Michigan 


The University of Michigan avowedly considers that her duties 
to the state and to society at large cannot justly terminate with 
merely receiving into her circle the sons and daughters of the com- 
monwealth and with giving them the education each is able to 
secure from the courses of instruction provided. She holds that 
there is a supplementary obligation resting upon her—the obliga- 
tion to aid all students who have completed this preparatory train- 
ing to secure fitting vocational positions in the various walks of 
civil society. This debt is owed not only to the individuals who 
aspire to render social service, but also to the constituency which 
generously supports the University through taxation. That is to 
say, both the individual college students and society as a whole 
look to the University as the agency for articulating the diversified 
parts of the body civil. The first group—that of the young college 
graduates—demands for its future development and satisfaction a 
sphere in which it may act and react vigorously and effectively. 
The second group, composed of the entire body of active citizens 
of the land, requires for its continued prosperity and healthfulness 
the stimulus and the contributions that come from the constant 
incorporation into its membership of the, progressive young men 
and women trained in the latest theories and practices of modern 
social affairs. Hence the University seeks to act as an interme- 
diary between the two constituent parts and to bring both into 
mutually beneficial relations. 

To these ends various agencies have been established at the 
University. The general principles of organization in all of these 
are not greatly dissimilar, but in matters of specific administration 
practices differ widely. The Engineering Faculty follows one mode 
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of procedure, the Law School another, and the Medical Colleges 
still a third. Likewise, within the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, itself, differentiated customs are found. 
But the agency which is most highly organized, and the one whose 
administration is most complex, is that of the Teachers’ Appoint- 
ment Committee. 

The history of the rise and development of this agency is unique 
and interesting. From the beginning a very close contact has 
existed between the University and the other divisions of the public- 
school system of the state. From the outset boards of education 
of the local school systems have looked to the University to furnish 
some, at least, of the teachers and administrators of the lower 
schools. With the rise of high schools, normal schools, and other 
types of educational institution, the demands on the University for 
trained men and women to take charge of departments in these 
schools increased enormously. In recent years they have assumed 
gigantic proportions. But, as usual, the social needs soon produced 
a corresponding body of individuals prepared to satisfy those needs. 
Annually the University continued to graduate a larger and larger 
number of students whose ambition was to enter upon the work of 
teaching or administering educational activities. The one serious 
difficulty which remained was, how to articulate wisely the social 
and individual desires that were here expressed, or how most 
economically and fittingly to bring the individual best suited for a 
given position into negotiable relations with the powers seeking the 
services of an unknown candidate. Out of these conditions and 
needs arose the Teachers’ Appointment Committee of the Univer- 
sity, whose duty is to act as an assisting intermediary between 
University students who desire to teach and boards of education 
and other school administrative officers who are seeking help. 

In the younger days of the University, when the student mem- 
bership was small, it was the president who was usually consulted 
by boards of education respecting available and suitable candidates 
for teaching positions. He, being personally acquainted with 
nearly every student and being familiar with the records and reports 
concerning each, not infrequently made recommendations per- 
sonally and directly. Sometimes, when the position open was one 
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of large responsibility, or when the president felt the need of sup- 
plementing his judgment respecting a possible candidate, he sought 
the advice of the professor or professors who had come in closest 
contact with the individual under consideration. Following this 
conference, however, the final duty of making the specific recom- 
mendation was assumed, as before, by the president himself. But, 
as the University grew, as the duties of the president became 
enlarged and more complex, and asthe number of students increased, 
many matters of detail were of necessity passed over by the presi- 
dent to his assistants. The task of recommending graduates for 
teaching positions was among these. Not uncommonly letters of 
inquiry concerning students prepared for school positions were 
given directly into the hands of the professor most fitted to make 
reply, and he conducted the further correspondence and suggested 
suitable candidates. As a natural consequence of this plan of 
administration, augmented of course by the growing reputation of 
the various professors throughout the state and nation, public- 
school officials came to direct their correspondence respecting 
teachers to the professor especially conversant with the work for 
which the teacher was desired. Often two or more members of the 
same department were consulted simultaneously about the same 
matter—in the fear, it may be supposed, that the proverbial for- 
getfulness of the academician might cause one of the professors to 
overlook a reply. As might readily be anticipated, the result of 
these unorganized, unsystematized efforts was frequent lack of 
harmony, frequent working at cross-purposes or even in diametri- 
cally opposite directions, and considerable and needless waste of 
energy and effort. To aggravate the situation, it frequently hap- 
pened that several students, simultaneously hearing rumors of a 
vacancy in a given school, would, separately and unknown to each 
other, go to their respective professors and request that personal 
letters of recommendation be written for them. If all the profes- 
sors complied (as they usually did if they could justly do so) boards 
of education found themselves confronted by several candidates 
each bearing credentials and recommendations from the University. 

Seemingly with the clear purpose of checking the abuses incident 
to the giving of indiscriminate, duplicating, or contradictory recom- 
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mendations by various professors independently, provision was 
made by the University in 1874 for issuing a teacher’s diploma to 
every deserving candidate. This diploma was granted to members 
of the Senior class, provided they had pursued courses of study with 
reference to preparation for teaching, and provided they evinced, 
by means of a special examination, ‘marked proficiency” qualify- 
ing them to give instruction. This diploma, signed by the presi- 
dent and the professors in charge of the special examination, was 
to be the only form of recommendation to teach that was to be given 
with University approval. It is to be noticed that the diploma was 
granted solely for academic qualifications, and had for its chief aim, 
of course, the elevation and standardization of these qualifications. 
Even then the scope of the diploma was narrow. Only those who 
had fitted themselves to teach (1) the ancient languages or (2) the 
modern foreign languages or (3) mathematics were thus honored— 
as if, forsooth, any person without much special preparation could 
teach any of the other subjects in the curriculum. 

When the Department of Education was organized in the Uni- 
versity in 1879, and courses relating to the professional aspects of 
teaching were offered, very naturally the head of this new depart- 
ment was consulted somewhat freely in respect to the essential 
qualifications of prospective teachers. Still, he at first exercised 
no special official power in this matter, and merely shared with his 
fellow-professors the task of making personal recommendations. 
In fact the academic qualifications of a candidate, at this time, 
so far outweighed the technical or professional qualifications that it 
is doubtful if the personal recommendations of the professor of edu- 
cation were sought any oftener than those of any other department, 
or that they were given as much consideration when made. 

Nevertheless, with the establishment of the Department of 
Education the requirements for a teacher’s diploma underwent 
slight modifications. In addition to the prescribed academic work 
laid down by each separate department, certain designated courses 
in the new professional Department of Education were also made 
obligatory. In time the amount of work in the department was 
increased to include eleven semester hours—a quantum which stands 
as the minimum requirement for a teacher’s diploma at the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan to this date. For many years after 1879 the 
teacher’s diploma, however, was still made specific, and was styled 
a “teacher’s diploma in English,” or a ‘‘teacher’s diploma in Latin,” 
or a teacher’s diploma in whatever other line of work had been the 
major study of the recipient. It was not until 1909 that all special 
academic requirements for this diploma were abolished and it was 
made a strictly professional diploma. Since that date the teacher’s 
diploma has been granted only to graduates of the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, solely upon the recommendation 
of the Department of Education, and upon the completion of not 
fewer than eleven semester hours pursued within that department. 

As might be expected, the gradual extension of control over the 
teacher’s diploma by the Department of Education brought a 
greater supplementary supervision over the work of recommending 
teachers for the schools. While, as has been stated, the diploma 
was, according to rule, to be the only official recommendation given 
by the University, in practice the rigid administration of this -egu- 
lation was found difficult. Boards of education usually desire to 
employ teachers early in the spring or summer preceding the active 
school year. Teacher’s diplomas are, however, not granted until 
commencement time, late in June. The delayed University testi- 
monial therefore did not suffice. Moreover, unless duplicates of 
the diploma were drawn, the single credential served very inade- 
quately the needs of the bearer. With a single authoritative 
recommendation in his possession, a candidate was prevented from 
making more than one serious application for a position at a time. 
Hence the rigid rule of the University faculty lapsed, and each 
professor found himself called upon time and again in the spring 
of each year to write personal letters of recommendation for numer- 
ous candidates. Duplication, needless annoyances, and conflicting 
efforts resulted as before. 

Finally out of the chaos developed the central Teachers’ 
Appointment Committee, whose function was to harmonize the 
individual judgments respecting all candidates and to make recom- 
mendations as a unit. The members of this committee were to be 
the president, the dean of the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, and various designated professors. Inasmuch, how- 
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ever, as the head of the Department of Education had by virtue 
of his academic position been forced each year to assume unofficially 
a larger responsibility in this matter, it was now deemed fitting and 
proper that the chairmanship of this committee should be officially 
bestowed upon him. In consequence the various agglomerating 
elements of this newly constituted agency began to take form 
within the offices of the Department of Education and to center 
about the personality of the head of that department. 

Another factor operated to augment this tendency. When in 
1871 the plan of accrediting standard high schools was inaugurated 
by the University several professors, or several committees of the 
faculty, divided the task of inspection among them. Little by 
little, however, duties of this kind were largely transferred to the 
professors in the Department of Education. Knowing the schools 
of the state somewhat intimately through the students of education 
who had gone from the University into them, and possessing a 
technical knowledge of the theories and practices of education 
(which in the nature of the case no others in the University knew 
so well), the head of the Department of Education was logically 
and naturally looked upon as best fitted to conduct a large share 
of the inspectorial work. Annually the number of schools allotted 
to him for official inspection was increased, until finally, in 1899, the 
committee of inspection composed of various faculty members was 
abolished, and the entire responsibility for inspecting schools was 
placed upon a special official whose title was inspector of high 
schools. This person was assigned to the Department of Education 
and given the supplementary title of junior professor of education. 

The office of inspector of high schools still adheres to the Depart- 
ment of Education. Through it the University keeps in close 
touch with all the standardized high schools of the state and with 
many schools in adjoining states. The inspector, in person or 
through his deputies (who likewise are members of the Department 
of Education of the University), visits the schools and reports the 
findings to a diploma school committee, composed of the heads of 
the various departments with the president of the University acting 
as chairman. 

Thus through the high-school inspectorship, the administration 
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of which gives the members of the Department of Education an 
intimate, concrete knowledge of the schools of the state and their 
problems and needs, and through the issuance of the teacher’s 
diploma, in administering which the special aptitudes and qualifi- 
cations of prospective young teachers are studied and learned, the 
Department of Education is placed in the most advantageous posi- 
tion possible for organizing and administering a teachers’ appoint- 
ment office. No other University body possesses anywhere nearly 
such faculties for administering wisely the task. Among the files 
of the Department of Education are constantly to be found a mass 
of records, reports, and other data concerning the schools of the 
land, their aims, principles of organization and administration, 
and the personnel of the administrative agencies. By means of 
these the Department of Education is enabled pretty accurately to 
analyze the local needs of each school system, and hence is qualified, 
in a unique way, to make suitable recommendations of teachers for 
the schools. 

The peculiar qualifications of the members of the Department 
of Education for wisely administering a teachers’ appointment 
office were palpable to all who considered the situation. None 
appreciated this fact more than the members of the nominal com- 
mittee itself. In consequence, the burdens that were ostensibly to 
be shared by a large number of professors were pretty completely 
abandoned to two persons: the chairman of the committee, who 
was head of the Department of Education, and the secretary. 
For several years the secretary was an assistant professor in some 
other department than that of Education. In this way the com- 
mittee was kept organized as a general committee of the University. 
In 1906, however, the secretary of the Appointment Committee was 
appointed from the staff of the Department of Education, and 
since that date no other department has exercised any direct 
administration over the work. 

As at present organized, the Teachers’ Appointment Committee 
consists of a chairman, who is simultaneously head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and inspector of high schools, a vice-chairman, 
who is junior professor in the Department of Education and 
inspector of high schools, a secretary, and a clerk. The last two 
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officials devote their entire time to the duties of the office. The 
chairman and vice-chairman devote from two to five hours daily 
to the appointment work—depending somewhat on the season of 
the year and the extent and importance of the correspondence. 

For the services rendered, the chairman, whose work is chiefly 
advisory, receives no additional compensation over and above his 
regular salary as a professor. The vice-chairman is paid an annual 
stipend of $300 in addition to his regular salary as a junior 
professor. The secretary, a woman of college training and of high- 
school teaching experience, is paid a sum slightly in excess of what 
is ordinarily paid to women teachers in the good high schools of 
the state. The clerk, an expert stenographer and typist, receives 
an annual stipend equal to that of clerks in good business offices. 

All the work of the committee is centered in a group of attract- 
ive, spacious office-rooms, situated in Tappan Hall, on the Campus. 
Not only are these rooms airy, well lighted, and well heated, but 
they are made cheerful by reason of richly colored rugs, by 
oil-paintings and other art pieces, by palms and ferns, and by 
attractive and comfortable furniture finished in mission style. In 
addition to one large general reception room, there are two private 
consultation rooms and one isolated room for stenography and 
typewriting. The offices are further equipped with two type- 
writing machines and stands, a dictograph, office desks and chairs, 
writing-tables supplied with writing-materials, cabinets for supplies 
and files of various kinds, wall maps, two telephones, library 
shelves filled with school catalogues and announcements, and other 
material found necessary in administering the work. The library 
of modern textbooks is also located in these offices. 

While the first efforts of the committee are always given to 
assisting members of the outgoing graduating classes, undergradu- 
ates who find it necessary to interrupt their college course before 
completion, alumni of former years, and special students enrolled 
in the regular and summer sessions are given all consistent aid 
possible. The committee on the other hand seeks to be as honest 
and fair with the public at large as it is with the candidate enrolled, 
and hence never consciously recommends candidates for positions 
for which they are not deemed adequately fitted. The qualities 
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of scholarship, character, personality, individuality, address, good 
sense, social adaptability, professional interest, and teaching 
experience are always considered in formulating a judgment of a 
candidate’s fitness, and, so far as known, the personal likes and 
dislikes of superintendents or other employing agents are taken 
into account, and the peculiar demands of local conditions are 
respected. 

While all just and legitimate efforts are put forth to secure suit- 
able positions for all its candidates, the committee does not deem 
it in keeping with the dignity of the University unduly to solicit 
consideration of its students. It frankly declares to the public 
that it is in a position to co-operate expeditiously with all officials 
seeking college-trained teachers, and that it will be pleased so to 
act, but it insists that the initiative shall be taken in each case by 
those outside the committee—either by the candidates themselves 
or by representatives of school boards. All candidates, too, are 
encouraged to put forth personal efforts of their own to secure 
positions, and the correspondence and other inquiries of profes- 
sional teachers’ agencies are given careful attention and courteous 
replies. Moreover, the committee strictly adheres to the principle 
of stating the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
(so far as the truth is known), respecting each and every candidate 
enrolled. All facts and records possessed by the committee are 
freely and candidly open to inspection by any interested adminis- 
trative officer. Wherever the negotiations concerning a prospective 
appointment are carried on entirely by correspondence, exact tran- 
scripts of all records are furnished and photographs of recommended 
candidates are sent. In short, every prospective employer is given 
freely all knowledge that the committee possesses about any sug- 
gested individual. Errors of judgment in making recommendations 
there are—and always will be—but wilful and conscious misrepre- 
sentations, or the covert concealing of undesirable facts, or the sly 
shading of detracting truths—these are never made. The com- 
mittee is positive that this open policy is appreciated by school 
men and is emphatically approved by them. 

As yet the Appointment Committee has never made effort to 
secure positions for any University students save those desiring to 
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engage in the work of education. Moreover, since the University 
has as yet provided few courses of instruction, or none at all, which 
help directly to qualify teachers for any but the older academic 
subjects, and since the University offers few facilities for training 
individuals to take charge of the vocational and semi-vocational 
activities which are appearing so rapidly and extensively in our 
public secondary schools and avowedly vocational schools, the 
committee is unable to render notable aid to the numerous calls 
that come every season for teachers of these branches. Each suc- 
ceeding year brings to the Appointment Office increasing numbers 
of requests for recommendations of teachers of manual training, 
drawing, shopwork, commercial subjects, athletics, physical train- 
ing, public speaking and debating, music and other fine arts, 
domestic science, and similar new subjects. The number of can- 
didates for these positions is limited indeed, and were it not for the 
enrolment annually of several candidates each from the engineering, 
medical, and law departments, and of other students who have 
supplemented their university training with private tuition or 
other schooling, the list would be almost entirely lacking. 

Enrolment with the Appointment Committee takes place each 
year during the second week in November. Enrolment at that 
time is wholly gratuitous. For tardy registration a fee of one 
dollar is charged. Each candidate in addition to filling in certain 
prescribed forms is required to furnish the committee four un- 
mounted photographs. Records are then completed and files made, 
and by March the committee is fully prepared to make recommen- 
dations for the following school year. The committee is also usually 
able to provide teachers of various subjects at the opening of the 
second semester of the public schools, and not infrequently has on 
its books the names of candidates for substitute work. 

During the past year, 1910-11, there were enrolled with the 
Appointment Committee 38 graduate students, 209 members of the 
graduating class of 1911, 48 undergraduates, and 167 alumni and 
special students. Of the graduating class, 62 were men and 151 
were women. Forty-two of the men and 63 of the women had had 
previous teaching experience of some sort. 

During the year 1909-10 teaching positions were secured par- 
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tially or wholly through the efforts of the Appointment Committee 
for approximately three hundred persons. While some of these 
were experienced alumni, who commanded relatively large salaries, 
and some were undergraduates of no teaching experience, who of 
necessity were forced to accept relatively small salaries, the average 
contractual stipend was for men about $900, and for women about 
$650. Successful previous experience usually added from fifty to 
three hundred dollars to these figures. 

Students who have thoroughly prepared themselves in almost 
any given subject of the curriculum find little difficulty in secur- 
ing desirable positions, but those who are fitted to teach certain 
branches or certain combinations of subjects seem in greatest 
demand. The classes of teachers for which there is great call and 
for which the number of available candidates is most limited are: 
(1) natural science, (2) biology, (3) athletics, (4) manual training, 
(5) physical education and gymnastics, and (6) commercial subjects. 
Prospective teachers who can qualify in these branches will find 
many well-paying positions awaiting them. From the standpoint 
of the demands as registered with the Appointment Committee, 
desirable groupings of subjects are: (1) Latin and German, 
(2) Latin and English, (3) English literature and rhetoric, (4) Eng- 
lish and history, (5) mathematics and science, and (6) biological 
and physical sciences. Students who pursue major work in two 
subjects and a goodly number of courses in one or two minor 
branches have a decided advantage in securing early appointments. 
The calls that come to the committee for the various school adminis- 
trative offices—superintendents, principals, supervisors of special 
subjects—are also numerous. 

While the Appointment Committee makes no discrimination 
between candidates who take a teacher’s diploma and those who 
do not, boards of education are yearly coming more and more to 
do so. Other things being equal, the person who has pursued pro- 
fessional training is always preferred to the one without it, while 
many boards of education have made it an undeviable rule to 
employ for their high schools none but college-bred teachers 
possessing teacher’s diplomas and life certificates. 

To administer the appointment office expeditiously and satis- 
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factorily calls for a degree of system and attention to details that 
is surprising to anyone unfamiliar with the work. To enrol 
approximately five hundred candidates each year; to correspond 
with the half-dozen references each candidate gives respecting his 
character and qualifications; to classify and compile the reports 
from these individuals; to prepare all final reports and records in 
triplicate; to index all material ready for easy manipulation; to 
attach two thousand photographs to two thousand individual 
records; to hold each season one or more personal conferences with 
each of the five hundred candidates; almost daily to meet from 
five to twenty-five students and to reply to the queries, solicita- 
tions, and criticisms each one makes; almost daily to call by tele- 
phone and give specific advice to from ten to thirty other candidates 
and to reply to telephone calls from similar numbers; almost daily 
to receive in the office and advise with from one to five different 
employing agents, each demanding from fifteen minutes to three 
hours of an attendant’s time; daily to receive and acknowledge 
from ten to fifty letters and to write a similar number of letters of 
recommendation; to receive and send numerous telegrams and 
long-distance telephone messages: to administer all these matters 
with judgment, courtesy, and dispatch is no simple duty. Yet 
this is the actual administrative work of the Teachers’ Appoint- 
ment Committee. Thanks, however, to the policy of generous 
allowances made by the University regents, nearly every means 
conceivable for facilitating the work are at hand. Stationery, 
record-forms, and other desirable aids are furnished without stint. 
Two mottoes of the committee are, “Economy of time is economy 
of money,” and “Dispatch is the soul of all business negotiations.” 
Hence it is that the details of enrolment with the committee and 
the processes of later administration follow pretty definitely 
established rules and regulations. 

As before stated, a definite time is announced each year for 
formal enrolment with the committee. This day usually comes 
the second week in November, and is announced to the student 
body by means of notices on the bulletin boards, notices inserted 
in the students’ official paper, the Michigan Daily, and announce- 
ments made by the various professors before their classes. 
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On the designated day of enrolment the chairman or vice- 
chairman of the committee briefly explains to the prospective 
candidates the workings of the office, gives some words of general 
advice respecting the co-operation which is expected of them, and 
distributes to them certain forms. The first form is officially 
entitled the “temporary enrolment form.” This form, as will be 
noticed, contains on the obverse side (No. 1) the following most 
important items: name, age, address (local and permanent), 
telephone number, secondary and collegiate institutions attended, 
degrees and other distinctions attained, professional study followed, 
and an itemized statement of all college work pursued. On the 
reverse side (No. 2) space is given for the indication of the subjects 
of the curriculum the candidate desires to teach, the nature of the 
school in which he prefers to be located, the section of the country 
preferred, the salary expected, and incidental questions respecting 
physical health, athletic interests, and church affiliation. Space is 
also left for recording the names of a number of persons who can 
speak with most knowledge of the candidate’s qualifications. 

Inasmuch as some of the questions call for studied reflection 
and others for statistical data not readily in mind, candidates are 
advised to fill in the ‘‘temporary form” at their leisure and to 
return any time within ten days for permanent enrolment. At this 
time the candidates, in the presence of the secretary or other mem- 
bers of the committee, and under supervision and advice, copy the 
substance of the “temporary enrolment form” upon the “perma- 
nent enrolment form” (Nos. 3 and 4, obverse and reverse). At 
the same time three other triplicate records are made by each can- 
didate (Nos. 5 and 6). Four unmounted photographs are also 
required of each person enrolling—one to be pasted by the secretary 
upon the ‘permanent enrolment form” and one to be attached to 
each of the triplicate records. The candidate is then permitted to 
retain the “temporary form” for future reference; the “permanent 
form” is inserted in a loose-leaf ledger for permanent use in the 
office; and the triplicate records are filed ready to be inclosed in 
letters of recommendation whenever the candidate is suggested 
for a position. As rapidly as candidates are located, their “‘per- 
manent forms” are removed from the ledger, and at the end of 
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the season all are bound into a book and preserved for future 
reference. 

In the interval between enrolment, in November, and the fol- 
lowing March, letters are sent by the secretary to each person to 
whom reference has been made by any candidate. Official forms 
are also provided for this purpose. To the various professors in 
the University a “‘professor’s certification blank” is sent (No. 7), 
together with a stamped envelope directed to the Appointment 
Committee. Each person is requested to grade the respective 
candidates on each of the following items: (1) scholarship, 
(2) character, (3) good sense, (4) personal address, (5) social 
adaptability. The grades A, first class; B, good; C, fair (con- 
ditionally adequate); and D, inadequate, are urged as guiding 
letters, though this key is made more discriminating by employing 
in addition the signs + and —. Professors are also requested to 
indicate whether or not they are willing to recommend the candi- 
date to teach their specialty, and space is left for any additional 
remarks that may seem pertinent. 

Candidates who have received part of their training in schools 
other than the University or who have had experience in teaching 
have their non-University records scrutinized by means of a sup- 
plementary blank officially styled a “‘non-local inquiry form” 
(No. 8). 

On the return of these “forms” of inquiry duly filled in, the 
secretary and clerk straightway copy verbatim into the “‘perma- 
nent enrolment forms” and into the “triplicate forms” the reports 
of all who have made answer to the queries. At the same time 
also indexes of all available candidates are made and classified 
under the major and minor subjects which each is prepared to 
teach. 

After the opening of the second semester of the college year in 
February, the secretary and clerk scrutinize all election blanks for 
that semester and copy therefrom the numbers of courses and the 
hours of credit chosen by each candidate, in the spaces provided 
therefor, upon the “permanent enrolment forms” and the “tripli- 
cate forms.” This completes the work of registration. 

At about the same time each candidate is summoned to the 
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office and asked to fill in the required data upon a “Senior location 
card” (No. 9). This card very greatly assists the committee in 
locating at any given hour of the day a candidate with whom it is 
desired to consult. If the matter is urgent, a messenger is sent to 
the classroom in which the candidate chances to be, and a request 
is made to the professor in charge to excuse him immediately to 
report at the Appointment Office. If the matter is not urgent, 
and the candidate is found, from the ‘‘location card,”’ to be in class, 
no effort is made to call him by telephone or otherwise until the 
class is dismissed and he has returned to his room. 

Meantime, in the various letters daily going out from the Uni- 
versity are placed “‘ vacancy notification blanks” (No. 10). These 
merely state that the University is prepared to co-operate with 
boards of education desirous of securing college-bred teachers for 
the coming school year, and request that if any school is interested 
in having the University make nominations the inclosed form be 
filled in and returned. The blank merely calls for sufficient 
information to guide the committee in making suitable nominations 
of candidates. The name of the town in which the school is 
located, the position vacant, the subjects to be taught, the sex and 
qualifications desired in a candidate, the salary to be paid, and the 
officer to whom to make recommendations are the most important 
items on this form. 

On the return of a “‘vacancy notification blank,” or on the 
receipt of any other clearly stated request for teachers, the com- 
mittee proceeds to select from its lists usually three candidates 
who seem best suited to meet the requirements. A brief letter of 
recommendation, accompanied by one of the ‘‘triplicate enrolment 
forms”’ of each candidate, with his photograph, is straightway sent 
to the interested parties. At the same time the candidates recom- 
mended are summoned either by telephone or messenger and noti- 
fied of the proposed action of the committee. If for any reason a 
candidate desires not to be considered for the particular position, 
another name is substituted, and the procedure continues as before. 
On the other hand, all candidates who on notification of the pro- 
posed action of the committee signify an interest in the position 
under consideration are urged straightway to make direct and 
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personal application to the official agent of the school, and the 
matter is then left to be worked out among themselves—the com- 
mittee merely furnishing such further advice and co-operation as 
it may be called upon to give. 

If for any reason a suggested candidate cannot readily be 
reached by telephone or messenger, the recommendation is made 
without waiting for his personal approval of the committee’s action, 
and a “‘notification card” (No. 11) is sent him by mail. This card 
states briefly the nature of the position to which the candidate has 
been recommended, the salary that can be expected, and the agent 
to be addressed. If interested, the candidate is urged to apply for 
the position at once, and to notify the office immediately if the 
position does not appeal to him. In the latter case, another can- 
didate is selected and recommended. 

An index is kept of all records sent to employing agents (No. 12), 
and if these are not returned within a reasonable time cards request- 
ing their return are mailed to the delinquents (No. 13). 

Inasmuch as a personal interview with the candidate is highly 
desirable in every instance, superintendents and other employing 
agents are urged to visit the University in person and to meet such 
candidates as may interest them. Each year larger numbers of 
school officers are following this plan, many superintendents bring- 
ing with them contracts signed in blank by the proper board mem- 
bers and ready for execution without delay. Not infrequently such 
employing agents spend two, three, or four days continuously in 
Ann Arbor, interviewing various candidates for the several positions 
they may have vacant, and not leaving town until they have in 
their pockets signed contracts for every position. 

Superintendents find it greatly to their advantage, too, to 
notify the committee two or three days in advance as to the precise 
hour they will reach the Appointment Office, the general nature 
of their desires, and the salaries they expect to pay. When this 
is done, several suitable candidates are notified and are requested 
to report at the office at the specified time. In this manner often 
the transaction of the entire piece of business is completed within 
an hour or so. 

As previously stated, candidates may enrol with the committee 
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any time during the year, but for students in regular attendance 
in college tardy registration is permitted only after the payment of 
a fee of one dollar. Any who enrol and then later decide not to 
teach can withdraw their names at any time. All records, how- 
ever, are strictly confidential, and under no circumstance are they 
ever returned to the candidates or open to their casual inspection. 

Finally, in order that the committee may keep in close touch 
with the alumni and former students of the University and may 
have adequate data for judging their success and growth since 
leaving college, a special “supplementary enrolment form” (No. 
14) is provided. This form is sent to all former students of the 
University who solicit the aid of the Appointment Committee, and, 
on its return, is attached to the original enrolment form. All 
accompanying letters of testimonial are filed, and, so far as justice 
to the outgoing graduating class will warrant, each former student 
is given freely the support and aid of the Appointment Committee. 
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No. 8. Non-Locat Inquiry Form 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 
A. S. Watney, Chairman 
C. O. Davis, Vice-Chairman 
Attura L. Rupp, Secretary 
EvELYN HarpDINGHAUS, Clerk Ann Arbor, 19 
Dear Sir:— 

The University desires to serve the best interests of teachers and schools. To 
this end full and reliable information concerning the ability and success of students 
and alumni is of highest importance. May we ask you to write us your confidential 
estimate of the (1) Scholarship, (2) Teaching ability, (3) Discipline, (4) Personality 
and (5) Good sense of 


The Appointment Committe will be grateful for the information. 
Very truly, 
Allura L. Rudd 
Secretary. 


No. 9 
SEentor Location Carp 


Phone No 
Daily Schedule Second Semester 19.... 


Monday Tuesday | Wednesday} Thursday Friday 


NOTICE: (a) Give Room and Instructor for each recitation, a ae kta 


(b) If you have stated times for library study or for work in semi- 
nary rooms, indicate those hours in the same way. 
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City 

7 Hour Saturday | Remarks 

4 8 
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No. Vacancy NOTIFICATION BLANK 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Sec’y. App’t. Com. 
EVELYN HARDINGHAUS 
Clerk App’t. Com. 


The Appointment Committee will promptly reply to officers of schools and col- 
leges who are seeking teachers, and is prepared to name suitable candidates for posi- 
tions as teachers, principals, and superintendents, and to give full and confidential 
information about such candidates. This blank may be used in reporting vacancies 
and should be addressed to Allura L. Rudd, Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Position 


Subjects to be taught 
Other duties 
Qualifications desired 
Make recommendation to 


Information given by 
Date of election 


No. 11. CARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


You have been recommended to teach 
in the High School at 
If interested apply immediately, addressing 
Please do not fail to let us know at once if you do not apply. 
Very truly yours, 
APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


A. S. WHITNEY 
C. O. Davis 
C. S. Berry 
F. S. BREED 
G. L. Jackson 
Attura L. Rupp 
Ann Arbor, 19 
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No. 12. InpEx Carp 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


No. 13. Fottow-up Carp 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


Ann Arbor, 19 
Dear Sir:— 


As we have but a limited number and desire to use same elsewhere, please kindly 
return them at your earliest convenience. 
Very truly, 


APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


No. 14 
SUPPLEMENTARY ENROLMENT FoRM 


What year did you enrol with the Appointment Committee ? 
How have you sought to improve your scholarship and efficiency since leaving College ? 


What is the nature of the position you now desire ? 
What salary do you expect ? 
Kindly have sent directly to us testimonials concerning your work of the past few years 
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D To whom sent Date 

: Name of town Returned 

t Names of | Notified 

Candidates 
OM... WE forwarded you the records 

Degrees................When and where received. 
} What positions with salaries have you occupied since leaving Ann Arbor?.......... 


DISCUSSION 


SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 


Not to prejudice ourselves at the outset in the consideration of the report,? 
but rather to help us judge of the different articles as they come up, we suggest 
these two criteria: 

1. Many statements which easily may apply to schools with diversified 
manual courses, like the Washington Irving High School, or to diversified 
schools or to technical schools, would not work at all in a school whose course 
is for general culture. 

2. It is quite an easy matter destructively to attack a system, but entirely 
another matter to substitute something better for it. 


I. WHAT WE ARE FOR 
The principal contentions of this section are: 


1. The high school is not solely to train leaders; it is for all up to the age of 
eighteen. 

2. A public high school differs from an elementary school chiefly in the age of its 
pupils. 

3. Everyone, rich or poor, is entitled to our services. 

4. We are responsible for the success of the student; I am responsible for each 
and every failure in my classes. 

1. The report sets forth the position of extremists. We contend that 
pupils who are reasonably fit and willing ought to be permitted to attend 
public high schools, and that others ought to be excluded. This proposition 
does not mean that we are not to help the pupils. Nor does it imply that we 
are here solely “to train leaders.” On the contrary, we affirm that it is the 
high-school teacher’s business to give to his pupils all reasonable assistance 
and encouragement. 

2. We reject the idea that “a public high school differs from an elementary 
school chiefly in the age of its pupils.” Other important differences are: 
the character of the studies; the specialization of the teachers’ work; the more 
definite aims and ambitions of the pupils; the ability, intelligence, and physical 
strength of the pupils; and the amount of work which ought to be required 
of them. 

3. We know of no proposal to make any distinction in admission to or 
attendance upon public high schools on the score of wealth or poverty. 
We think, however, that if the report means what it says, that everyone is 
entitled to attend high school (regardless of preparation and ability), the 
proposition is easily reduced to an absurdity. 


t This discussion was read before the faculty of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 
2 By Principal William McAndrew and a committee of teachers in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School for Girls (The School Review, XIX, 585-95, November, 
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Ought a boy who has gone but partly through grammar school to be 
permitted to attend a high school? Some standard of admission is demanded 
for the first year of high-school work. If, then, such a test is demanded for the 
first year, by what reason is it denied for the second, third, and fourth years ? 
Or how long ought a pupil to be permitted to repeat any one year of work, 
retarding the progress of his classmates and misusing the city’s money ? 

The report affirms that “a child poor in brains, in effort, in appreciation, 
in gratitude, in respect, belongs here.”” We roundly deny that. We claim 
that such a boy might better get his education out in the world by going to 
work; it is better for himself, for his parents, for the other pupils, for his 
teachers, for the city’s treasury, for the commonwealth. 

No matter what sort of a course might be established, mechanical, indus- 
trial, or commercial, we are not prepared to admit the assertion of the report 
that it is advantageous for all children to stay in school until eighteen years of 
age. If it were, the course of study suitable for one pupil would prove unfit 
for another; the teacher practically would have to make the course for each 
pupil, getting what he could out of each one, and the minimum attained by all 
would be an absurdity. What effect would such an arrangement have upon 
pupils who are fit and willing ? 

If a child is “lazy, unprepared, or unfit to go on,” we ought to try to make 
him industrious and fit. But we are not miracle-workers. After all, our 
means of changing his nature, habits, and environment are comparatively small. 

4. The dogma of the report that we are responsible for the success of our 
pupils is only partly true. There are three factors here, assuming that the 
school facilities are perfect, namely: pupil, teacher, parent. And while we 
grant that the teacher must do much to inspire both pupil and parent, yet to 
say that upon him alone lies the whole responsibility is overdoing the matter. 

We contend that no amount of “encouragement, inspiration, suggestion, 
belief, exhortation, compliment, recognition, and praise”’ will cure some loafers 
and incapables. To the statement, “Failures must be minimized, successes 
increased,” add, “The unfit and unworthy must be weeded out.” This 
might be accomplished partly by attacking the evil at its root, that is, by an 
examination for admission to high schools, or by some other selective process. 
Where such a bar is lacking, a considerable degree of high-school mortality 
(aside from that caused by financial circumstances) is not only not an evil; 
it is perfectly normal and indeed inevitable. 


Il. PARALYZED BY A MARKING SYSTEM 
[Does not call for discussion] 


Il. THE HIGH-SCHOOL MATERIAL 


To certain propositions in this section we agree: 
1. Many find transition from the elementary school to the high school bewildering. 
2. The business of the teacher is to make the pupil feel at home and find himself. 
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3. The teacher should try to encourage expectation of success. 

4. The beginning of our term is the critical time. 

5. Many do not wake up at all during the first year. 

6. Some are merely sent to school; they do not come of their own accord. 

7. A great need is that the high-school teacher be “engaging.” 

8. There should be [a certain amount of] flexibility in the high-school course 
[to be accomplished, we believe, mainly by well-chosen elective studies and by diverse 
high-school courses]. 

We differ, at least in part, with the following: 

1. The mill-process is a failure with high-school children. 

This statement is too broad. It needs definition. If it means that the 
pupil should be given a chance to “realize himself” in some special branch of 
technical work, we agree that he should not be ground out of the system. But, 
as we have said above, there are some pupils entirely unfitted for our general 
high-school course. It would be better for them to be “ground out” and sent 
to work or to a specialized course. 

2. Adapting the high-school course to the capacity of all the students does not 
mean abandonment of work. It means more skilful direction of work. 

If by this is meant “skilful steerage’ of pupils into courses which fit their 
desires and abilities, we agree. But if it applies to the general high-school 
course, again we say that we are not miracle-workers. 


IV. ADAPTING OURSELVES 

The principal argument here is: 

“‘The course of study can be covered by every child who gets into the high school. 
Everyone has the mental power for it. The course of study is there. The pupil 
is there. Ifthe teacher cannot make them fit the teacher is a misfit.” 

The above takes for granted that every pupil who has reached high school 
is able to complete the course. Carried out logically, it means that every per- 
son can attain just what he wishes. We all know that there are boys in our 
first-year classes who would require years to get into the second, boys in the 
second year who would require years to get into the third, and soon. Death 
by old age alone would relieve the school of some of these if they insisted upon 
remaining to graduate. 

We grant that the teacher should do all in his power for the pupil, but we 
believe also that the pupil should do a little of the adapting. When he gets 
into business he will find that the habit of adapting himself to hard work, no 
matter how unpleasant it may be, will stand him in good stead. There is at 
least a modicum of truth in Herbert Spencer’s contention that education is a 
“‘preparation for complete living.” 


Vv. TAKING MONEY FIXES RESPONSIBILITY 


The principal propositions of this section are: 
1. High-school education is the right of all children, because parents pay taxes. 
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2. We alone (the teachers) are responsible because we alone accept money for 
our services. 

3. Salary and tenure of office should depend upon the ability of the teacher to 
‘‘attract, retain, and educate children.” 

1. Some of the statements, though aimed at the truth, overshoot the mark. 
We deny that high-school education is the right of all children because parents 
are paying for it. This assumes the “benefit” theory of taxation, a false 
theory which has long been supplanted by the “ability” theory. Parents 
are not taxed as parents, even though their children get the benefit, and parents 
bear but a small part of the expense of education. Those support education 
who have the property, and therefore the ability to pay. 

Again, schools are not maintained for the benefit of the individual pupil: 
at least not alone for him. Their function is to provide intelligent, efficient, 
moral citizenship. It is a misuse of public funds to retain in a school any pupil 
who shows neither capacity nor disposition to profit by its facilities, because his 
presence is an obstacle to the progress of those whose ability and energy make 
the investment in schools profitable. 

2. We are told that “the ultimate responsibility for success rests upon 
us, not upon children or parents, because no money whatever is paid to them.” 
‘A physician cannot berate his patients because they are sick.” Certainly 
not; the parents may transmit an enfeebled nervous system, and the patient 
violate every law of sanitation, but only the physician is responsible, “because 
he alone receives pay.’”’ No physician in good standing would accept the 
“no cure no pay”’ plan, yet the report proposes this plan for teachers. The 
method would be even more unjust to us than to the physician. The physician 
is free to choose his course of treatment, while in our case both the medicine 
and the size of the dose are fixed for us, and we are to be judged by our ability 
to make the dose fit the patient and the patient the dose. 

3. The report would even go so far as to have salaries and tenure depend 
upon the ability of the teachers to “attract, retain, and educate” children. 

In our evening schools at present, tenure depends upon ability to attract 
and retain, and we are afraid that effort in this direction sometimes over- 
shadows effort to educate. 

It would be an ideal condition if teachers could be judged and paid accord- 
ing to their ability to educate. But it is utterly impossible for human wisdom 
accurately to judge such ability even at close range; and the recent effort 
in New York to classify teachers upon this basis has shown only too well 
the difficulties of judging thus in a large system like ours. 

Furthermore, the teacher’s responsibility does not end when he or the 
inspector thinks that he has earned his salary; not until he has awakened the 
right desires for effort and morality in his pupils. And can a regents’ examina- 
tion always test this ? 


In conclusion, we agree with the spirit and purpose of the report. The 
teacher should make greater use of encouragement and inspiration, less of 
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testing and measurement. But much that is said with truth concerning the 
Washington Irving High School, with its diverse and loosely defined courses, 
is entirely inapplicable to our school, with its intense and closely defined 
course, with standards fixed by state and city authorities. 

Also, since the authors of the report have ruled us out of court, they 
should give us more than glittering generalities—something definite to substi- 
tute for our “un-American” method, so that not only may we “in humility 
and contrition” “acknowledge repentance” for the past, but in the future 
more than “scratch the shell of the problem” and yet have reason “to blow 
a trumpet.” 

M. L. BisHop 

S. D. BRuMMER 
Henry H. Essetstyn 
Lewis G. REYNOLDS 
FRANK B. SPAULDING 


Tue Boys’ Hicu ScHooLt, BRooKLYN 


FINIS CONTROVERSIAE 


The main points of difference between Professor Bagley and myself are 
clearly formulated in our two communications, and to cavil further on turns 
of expression would give to this friendly discussion a tone of personal polemic 


which I am sure he would deprecate as much as I do. I will merely call 
attention, in conclusion, to two little points: (1) If disparagement of “my 
profession” (p. 489) were the same as disparagement of me, we classicists 
would indeed be in a desperate case. I have said some hard things about 
Professor Bagley’s profession, for which I am sincerely impenitent. But I did 
not attribute to him the exaggerated susceptibilities of Captain MacMorris— 
“Of my nation? What ish my nation? What ish my nation? Who talks 
of my nation ish a villain and a bastard and a knave and a rascal.” (2) In 
saying (p. 488) that “it is not a matter of minor consequence that Professor 
Shorey should dismiss as too ‘simple to be recognized’ the terms ‘concept of 
method’ and ‘ideal of procedure,’” Professor Bagley illustrates a radical 
difference between—let us say, the philologist and the educator, in ideals of 
procedure in respect to the use of quotation marks. Neither the quoted words 
nor their meaning occur in my paper. I said, on p. 420, that I could not 
recognize those simple phrases as specific improvements which we owe to 


experimentation. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PavuL SHOREY 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The death of Professor Wilhelm Miinch of the University of Berlin has 
deprived Germany of one of her best-known and best-beloved educational 
leaders and the School Review of a valued advisory editor and contributor. 
With Paulsen and Miinch both in active and sympathetic service the first 
university of the empire was equipped to maintain the educational leadership 
of the country. And how splendidly and effectively did they battle for prog- 
ress in a land where it is easy to be conservative and content with things as 
they are! Now that both are gone it will be difficult, even in Germany, to find 
men of their breadth of view and commanding influence to take up their work. 

Professor Miinch was born in 1843, was educated in a Gymnasium and at 
the universities of Bonn and Berlin. His work at the university was largely 
philosophy and theology. Coming of a line of preachers, he engaged for a short 
time in the work of a pastor, but soon turned to teaching. He was succes- 
sively a Gymnasium teacher, rector of a Gymnasium, and superintendent of 
schools at Cologne. In 1897 he was called to the University of Berlin as 
professor of pedagogy, in which position he remained until his recent untimely 
death. No better preparation could be imagined for his work of the past 
fifteen years at Berlin than that gained during the long period of his connection 
with the schools. As we sometimes say, he knew the schools. And he never 
lost his interest in them and the practical questions which Germany’s new 
social and economic life has been raising for all progressive school men. It 
was, perhaps, his practical knowledge and sound judgment that gained for 
him the respect and confidence of the school men of his country. He was not 
primarily an educational theorist of an older type, nor again an experimentalist 
of the newer type. He brought a well-trained mind and a large experience to 
bear upon immediate and practical problems. 

It was not until he entered upon his university career that he devoted 
himself systematically to authorship. This phase of his activity revealed 
again his fundamental interests and capacity. In the first place, he was 
interested in all the newer movements in education at home and abroad and 
was able to detect their real importance and value, even when characterized 
by radical departure from the customary and traditional. He knew and wrote 
of the work of Reddie in England, Demolin in France, Dewey in America, as 
well as that of Lietz or Gurlitt at home. At the same time, he could look upon 
the German system from within, could recognize its weaknesses, but did not 
fail to advocate the retention of really distinctive and vital features of that 
system. In a word, he was an intelligent, sympathetic, and hopeful critic of 
the present-day school and a wise leader in the movement for progress. 

W. B. O. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Zum deutschen Kultur- und Bildungsleben. Von WitHeEtm Minca. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. viii+338. M. 6.50. 


Wilhelm Miinch, whose recent death means a great loss, not only to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin but to the whole pedagogic world as well, was one of the most fertile 
and one of the sanest writers on educational subjects, a constructive optimist of 
charming personality. Only a few weeks before his death he prepared for the press 
the fifth edition of his miscellaneous essays, most of which appeared in German 
magazines during the past two years, under the title Zum deutschen Kultur- und 
Bildungsleben. Of special interest are the discussions in which he deals with the 
international bearings and tendencies of education. The number of books in which 
an attempt is made to acquaint one country with the educational facilities and prob- 
lems of another is increasing from year to year. Some of these volumes aim to hold 
up a mirror to their own people, to invite introspection, to suggest reforms and new 
points of view, as is done, for example, in several recent French publications. The 
Americans, on the other hand, show a distinct desire in works of this nature to elicit 
the interest of the foreigner. The author is thoroughly conscious of the impetus that 
is given to a better mutual understanding of Germany and America by the exchange of 
scholars and teachers which is at present in force. He is of the opinion, to be sure, 
that there is a definite limit to international “leveling,” and that every nation is 
bound to preserve its own individuality. At the same time, in educational matters 
every man must be allowed to see his partner’s hand, in order that both may play 
the game successfully. 

The keenness and accuracy with which Miinch comprehended the spirit of a large 
city are illustrated by an article entitled “The Soul of the Imperial Capital.” The 
author, a man of retiring disposition, was not brought into close contact with the 
noise and bustle of a large city until he had reached a comparatively mature age. 
Although calm and quiet appealed to him more strongly by reason of his own gentle, 
contemplative nature, he is nevertheless always fair to the busy and restless Berlin 
citizen, who, though he has his faults, is everywhere praised for his energy, his con- 
firmed sense of duty, and his wit. The Berliner, after all, resembles the American 
in many ways. 

Full of suggestion, and abounding in accurate observations of human nature in 
its peculiar development, are the articles on “The Ages of Man” and “The Joys of 
Childhood.” The age of childhood does not always bring as much happiness as those 
who are older usually believe. And oftentimes, in the case of persons rich in intellec- 
tual activity and valuable experience, old age is blessed with ease and comfort. 

Interesting also are the articles dealing with schools and the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual pupils. Psychological investigations are of great assistance in connection 
with arriving at a correct understanding of various student types. And yet Miinch 
contends that experience bears the same relation to experiment that the portrait 
bears to the sketch, that the finely shaded design bears to the mere outline—at times, 
to be sure, to the overdrawn outline. 

Finally we would call the reader’s attention to several essays treating (1) of the 
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relations between university and secondary schools, (2) of the relations between schol- 
ars and educators, and (3) of the appreciation of the teaching profession. The teacher 
of modern languages will be interested in essays on etymology and on the preparation 


of teachers for modern-language instruction. 
R. 
CotumsBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education: Some Chapters 
in Educational Psychology. By ‘THISELTON Marx. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. 224. $1.00. 

The aim of this book may be said to be to survey the chief sources of developing 
personality and to point out the ways in which the educator may influence the process 
of development. In the pursuit of this aim the author first describes the hereditary 
or instinctive basis of the mental life. He finds four general capacities forming the 
“original nucleus of personality,” namely, “‘spontaneous activity, tendency to develop 
according to the standard of the species, modifiability by environment, and capacity 
for the ideal.” The “tendencies to develop according to the standard of the species” 
are described more fully in three chapters on man’s instinctive tendencies, classified 
as motor, intellectual, and affective. The discussion of intellectual and affective 
instinctive tendencies includes more than is usually termed instinct. In the intel- 
lectual realm, for example, are included the capacity for attention and for retention. 
Under affective instinctive tendencies are discussed, besides fear, anger, affection, 
and so forth, the sense of inner freedom and the instinct of efficiency. While these 
and many other discussions go beyond the scope of the topics usually treated in 
child psychology, they are stimulating and suggestive—perhaps partly because of 
their novelty. 

While the chapters on the instincts touch incidentally upon their relation to 
education, this is treated more explicitly in the following chapter. The manner in 
which experience, and education in particular, blends with instinct to produce mental 
development is illustrated from the fields of curiosity, imitation, habit, speech, and 
so forth. For example, to the usual laws of habit-formation is added another: 
“Tf, then, we wish to build up a new habit in ourselves or in others, our first reliance 
must be upon such instinctive tendencies as will lead in the same direction.” As 
this quotation suggests, the author, while writing for teachers and recognizing the 
part which their efforts play in the child’s development, emphasizes strongly the 
importance of the pupil’s native tendencies. The part of the teacher is to give direc- 
tion to the child’s instinctive impulses, but largely in an indirect manner, and he is 
to conceive his task to be to use the sources of energy which are native to the child 
rather than to create any new energy. 

This emphasis on the child rather than the teacher is exemplified in the discus- 
sion of self-determination as one of the essential processes in development. Self- 
determination means for the author both the determination of courses of action and 
the determination of the direction in which the self shall develop. The conclusion 
is reached that the ability to appeal from the present impulse to an habitual self, or to 
a progressive self which goes beyond the habitual self, is a real ability, and is the essence 
of moral action, and hence essential in the unfolding of personality. 

The final chapters upon the subconscious and the intuitional elements in expe- 
rience make an excursion into the speculative field in order to complete the account 
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of the resources of personality. While subconsciousness comprises the deeper-lying 
tendencies which spring from forgotten experiences, racial or individual, intuition 
introduces us to realms of truth beyond that which comes from past experience by 
bringing us into contact with the infinite. In the light of such conceptions the teacher 
is to regard the child. 

The arrangement of topics and progress of thought in the book is clear, with the 
exception of two chapters which have not been mentioned. These are upon self- 
identity and the continuity of the mental life. They are both theoretical in character, 
do not seem necessary to the continuity of thought of the book, and have little if any 
educational bearing. 

In general style the book does not make much concession to the general reader. 
The discussion follows a good many windings in its treatment of the views of indi- 
vidual writers. Instead of following a clearly defined plan and subordinating to 
this plan the views of authors to whose writings reference is made, the arguments 
of the different authorities who are referred to are rather confusedly patched together. 
This is notably true in the chapter on feeling. From the point of view of the critical 
student this may not be a disadvantage, but it renders the book unsuitable for use 
as a general text or for wide popular reading. The book will serve to present to the 
advanced student a very suggestive discussion of some of the important factors and 
processes in the child’s mental development and to emphasize mental development 
as a unitary process which consists in the unfolding of personality. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Historical Research: An Outline of Theory and Practice. By JoHN MAartTIN 
Vincent. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. v+350. $2.00. 
Many American teachers of history, even in the higher institutions of learning, 

have in the past known little about the methods of historical research. While the 

undergraduate student in physics, chemistry, or biology has, as a matter of course, 
received some training in the methods of his science, the graduate student of history 
has usually been vouchsafed little more than an incidental glimpse into the really 
scientific methods of historical investigation. He could scarcely fail to know that there 
were some established principles and definite processes by which historical knowledge 

was extracted from the sources, but just what they were has commonly remained a 

mystery. This ignorance may partly be explained by the fact that the sources for 

American history can often be utilized without subjection to all the processes of his- 

torical criticism, and also by the fact that nearly all the systematic discussions of the 

methods of historical investigation have been written in foreign languages. 

The fragmentary literature in English on this subject receives a useful addition 
in Professor Vincent’s Historical Research: An Outline of Theory and Practice. This 
is the first attempt to offer in English a systematic presentation of the entire subject 
of historical investigation. The book is based on the more extensive works in German 
and French, and gives their substance in brief and useful form. 

The eight chapters on external criticism make clear the need for it and give 
illustrations showing how its problems are solved. The auxiliary sciences are properly 
treated as subsidiary to external criticism and their relation to it made plain. These 
chapters on diplomatics, chronology, and the seals of documents are all interesting 
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and contain a wise selection of information. The danger of making the treatment 
of these subjects too technical has been successfully avoided, and just about those 
facts are presented which the American student of historical method ought to know. 

The eight chapters on internal criticism and the interpretation of sources are 
made interesting and helpful by concreteness in method of treatment. On the other 
hand, they lay down no general principles concerning internal criticism and give no 
specific directions concerning its application. The introduction of both these features 
would add much to the value of this portion of the book. If Bernheim’s method of 
treatment in his Lehrbuch der historischen Methode und der Geschichtsphilosophie had 
been imitated here the result would have been better. 

The chapter on the “Search for the Truth” is good; it gives a clear statement 
of some of the factors which may affect the reliability of a source. But why it should 
have this caption is not clear. For there are many other influences and conditions 
which must be taken into account in judging the value of a source aside from those 
discussed in this chapter. Some of them are treated in the next chapter on “The 
Writer and His Times.” As the whole purpose of internal criticism is to ascertain 
the truth, the use of this heading for that single chapter is misleading. In fact, a 
frequent lack of precision both in organization of material and in statement gives the 
impression that the writer has not so clear and firm a grasp on the fundamentals of 
his subject as could be desired.. This does not mean that his book is a poor one. 
It is, rather, the best manual written in English for the use of college classes in his- 
torical criticism or for the teacher seeking a review of the subject. 

E. E. SPERRY 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Otto JESPERSEN. (Second 

Edition, Revised.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. iv+z2s9. M. 3.60. 

In this second edition Professor Jespersen has made sparing alterations, and those 
only in minute details. The work is substantially identical with the edition of 1905, 
which has been reviewed by Allen Mawer in The Modern Language Review, I, 234-35. 
Its merit is unquestionably the wealth of fresh illustration, especially in the excellent 
treatment of Scandinavian influence so appropriate as coming from a professor of 
the University of Copenhagen. The author advisedly withdraws his former acknowl- 
edgments for stylistic corrections and the toning down of “rash assertions.” Yet 
occasional solecisms still attract notice: p. 26, 1. 7, strongest, referring to the stronger 
of two; p. 34, ll. 19-23, ‘‘But when Bede points out the district . . . . of Jutland, 
his views have of late years been much contested”; p. 52, “between a great many” 
(cf. p. 244, 1. 1); p. 65, 1. 14, no antecedent for it; p. 142, “‘a comparative small 
portion of the vocabulary.” The misprints in punctuation, of which I have noted 
fifty or sixty, will not surprise persons familiar with German printing of English texts. 
The author, however, is chargeable for occasional inferiority in word order, as in 
p. 66, 1. 14, “both to time and space’’; p. 138, “neither found in Shakespeare nor in 
the authorized version”; p. 169, “‘due either to gradation or mutation”; p. 224, 
‘verb forms which only occur in rime”; p. 227, “which were not perhaps even clearly 
understood by the author.” 

In its larger aspects the book suffers from a somewhat precise paragraph structure, 
especially evident in the argumentative first chapter. There the elaborate justifi- 
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cation of “masculine” as an epithet to characterize the English language smacks 
rather of the philosophy of renascent Italy than of twentieth-century philology. 
It is a further drawback that the chapters offer no such coherent presentation of the 
subject in toto as one finds, for example, in Toller’s Outlines of the History of the English 
Language. To achieve that, indeed, was difficult without risk of duplication; and 
all will agree that the present work is fundamentally sound, instructive, and interesting. 


Percy W. Lone 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Wider Use of the School Plant. By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee (Russell Sage Foundation), r910. Pp. 
Xiv+423. $1.25. 

In an introduction to the book, Dr. Gulick states his view of the problem of 
extending the use of the school plant. Three things must be borne in mind. First, 
the school is the natural focal point of the community’s social life, since it centers the 
universal interest in children and cuts through social, religious, and even racial lines. 
Second, as the school already belongs to the people it is proper to employ it for their 
social activities. Making it useful for twelve instead of five hours a day would 
involve few administrative changes and a comparatively slight expenditure of money. 
The newer ideal does not limit its application to the schooling of children, but extends 
it to the intellectual progress of all who would follow the paths of learning. Third, 
in every case this movement for using school property and machinery to meet the 
larger community needs requires additions to the staff. The principals and teachers 
of the day school, even though willing to sacrifice time and energy to the wider work, 
should not be permitted to do so, their best service to the community being possible 
only when they are not overburdened. 

Considering the multitude of good things, to select the salient features of this 
clear factual treatment involves the same difficulty that the traditional small boy 
meets when he makes his way through a Thanksgiving dinner. The results accom- 
plished seem a fairy tale to those who attended the public schools twenty years ago. 
Some of the topics discussed are: evening schools at home and abroad, vacation 
schools, school playgrounds, public lectures and entertainments, evening recreation 
centers, social centers, organized athletics, games, folk-dancing, meetings in school- 
houses, and social betterment through wider use. A full index enhances the value of 
the work for those who are interested in a summary of the present situation in any 
special direction of improvement, and at the end of each chapter carefully selected 
references are suggested. The refreshing absence of theorizing about the scope and 
function of the public school insures a reading outside the circle of professional school 
men. Particular attention is given to the financial and administrative sides. Those 
whose mission is propaganda of new things and those engaged in the various lines of 
amelioration will find items bearing on their work. 

The following features of the discussion deserve mention. (1) It is shown that 
there is a painful lack of the right kind of teachers and administrators of all forms of the 
extension work. Those who are afflicted with “pedagogical cramp” will not do. Neither 
will the man trained in the ways of the university necessarily appeal to a group of prac- 
tical immigrants. In some cases men working at their trades during the day are found 
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most competent to teach at night. In Nottingham, England, experienced house- 
wives have charge of the domestic instruction of girls. Men and women qualified for 
the direction of play are rare. (2) One is impressed with the degree of solicitude shown 
for the immigrant. He is given instruction in the English language, in “citizenship,” 
and some instruction in the trades. This is one of the most important steps in the 
history of the social consciousness and the process of assimilation. (3) Some progress 
has been made in securing the co-operation of employers and trade-unionists with the 
makers of the evening-school curriculum, somewhat similar to the Munich plan. A 
noteworthy advance, too, is the provision in social centers for studying the tastes of 
boys and girls for the purpose of finding suitable employment for them. (4) There is a 
strong current of opinion in favor of compulsory continuation schools, and a recognition 
that a high standard set by the community is responded to more easily than the indi- 
vidualists will admit. (5) The cementing and humanizing power of song, dance, and 
drama when it proceeds from a community life is strikingly illustrated, and, on the 
more intellectual plane, the civic value of free and fair discussion of social problems 
within the walls of an institution standing for the community interest is widely 
appreciated. 

In Great Britain the public school is increasingly advertising itself. It sends 
circular letters to the parent and to the employer. It provides facilities and strives 
to create a disposition to utilize the available opportunities. To some extent the same 
is true in America: chap. iv treats of the value of publicity and the devices used by 
evening schools to promote attendance. It appears that the methods and standpoint 
of the wider use of the school plant are ahead of those often used in the ordinary day 
schools. Possibly this mutual action and reaction of “wider” and “narrower” uses 
of the school is one of the unlooked-for results of experimentation, and the revelation 
by Mr. Perry of what has been accomplished with inferior equipment will undoubtedly 
lead to a wider prevision of future possibilities on the part of school authorities. The 
placing and construction of school buildings will become an important aspect of “city 
planning” and will register an expansion of civic imagination. 

Ernest L. TALBERT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plane Geomeiry. By C. A. Hart and Dantet D. FELDMAN, with the Editorial 
Co-operation of J. H. TANNER and VirGILSNYDER. New York: American 
Book Co., 1911. Pp. viii+303. $0.80. 

This textbook, while in its main features it accords with the traditional texts, 
has some distinguishing features. 

Most of the theorems are proved in full, little attempt having been made to 
introduce the suggestive method, in which the proofs of many theorems are left wholly 
or in part, with suggestions, to the student. This treatment of the theorems will 
still meet with the approval of many teachers. 

In the proofs of theorems, the steps of the arguments and reasons are arranged 
in parallel form. ‘‘This arrangement gives a definite model for proving exercises, 
renders the careless omissions of the reasons in a demonstration impossible, leads 
to accurate thinking, and greatly lightens the labor of reading papers.” 

An unusually large number of exercises are given. Most of these are grouped, 
as in most of the newer books, directly after the theorems upon which they depend. 
Those teachers who do not believe in teaching the applications of geometry will 
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find the exercises of this book highly satisfactory. Those, however, who believe 
that geometry should be taught in relation to its practical uses in the world’s work, 
through the solutions of real applied problems, will find practically no such problems 
in this text. 

The theory of limits is used in rigorous proofs of theorems with “incommen- 
surable” cases. These proofs might be omitted, however, by those teachers who 
have found such proofs too difficult to be really understood by young high-school 
students. 

This book differs from some of the other newer texts in that it does not introduce 
the trigonometric ratios in connection with the treatment of similar triangles. 

The many historical notes and pictures of famous mathematicians given in the 
text give life and interest to the work. 


The Teaching of High School Mathematics. By GEORGE W. Evans. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. x+094. $0.35. 

This little book is one of the Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, who contributes an introduction. To quote from this introduction: 

“The chaotic condition in which the discussions of the past decade have left the 
subject of mathematical teaching suggests the desirability of presenting, in small 
compass, a systematic restatement, not nierely in terms of a general theory, but also 
in the more useful form of a series of concrete suggestions as to the material and 
methods to be used. This volume is offered with the assurance that it serves this 
definite purpose.” 

The book is a strong appeal for the application of common sense in throwing off 
the yoke of tradition in the teaching of secondary mathematics. It deals with the 
present large movement in the teaching of secondary mathematics to provide a more 
immediate application of the knowledge acquired. It contains much material of 
practical value to the teacher regarding the character of the content and the arrange- 
ment of the course of study which will conform to the modern trend in the teaching 
of secondary mathematics. 


School Algebra. By FLETCHER DurELL. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 

1911. Pp. xviiit+507. $1.10. 

“The main object in writing this School Algebra has been to simplify principles 
and give them interest, by showing more plainly, if possible, than has been done 
heretofore, the practical or common-sense reason for each step or process.” The 
book devotes over one hundred and thirty pages to the discussion of the fundamenta ] 
principles. 

One prominent feature of the book is the numerous and thorough reviews. 
Many examples require a frequent review of the principles of arithmetic. 

Much use is made of so-called “informational” problems. A special feature 
is a collection at the end of the book of numerical facts in various departments of 
knowledge, for use by the teacher in making up problems. Formulas in arithmetic, 
geometry, physics, and engineering are included, which may be made the basis of 
good real problems in algebra. But the problems of the type usually made from the 
former, or “informational facts,” many of which are found throughout the book, are 
not in any sense real problems, and are of questionable value. The following is an 
example: “If 112,216 sq. mi. are added to 24 times the area of the British Isles, the 
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result will be 3,025,600 sq. mi. (the area of the United States). Find the area of 
the British Isles.” No one would attempt to solve this problem by algebra, but 
would seek the result in a table of statistics. The answer had to be known before the 
problem was made. 

The last chapter gives a brief history of elementary algebra. 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By Dantet A. Murray. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. ix+136. 

This book is well adapted for use in secondary schools. It is much shorter and 
simpler than the former book by the same author, entitled Plane Trigonometry, with 
which teachers are familiar. The new book differs from the old one in various ways, 

The nature of the trigonometric functions is developed rationally and adequately 
for young students. Excellent suggestions are given on methods of attacking problems. 

The book is to be prized for the considerable number of simple practical problems 
that it contains. An even greater number of applied problems, chosen from various 
wide fields of application, would be appreciated. The worth of a textbook in ele- 
mentary mathematics henceforth is going to be determined more largely than in the 
past by the extent to which it presents the subject in relation to its practical uses in 
the world’s work. 


An Introductory Algebra. By JoHN H. WatsH. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 
Pp. ix+214. 

The Introductory Algebra covers about one-half of the work generally presented 
for a course in elementary algebra. It does this, not by taking one half of the topics 
of elementary algebra, but by treating the simplest and most important part of each 
topic. 

Since practically all of the algebra used in later life by the pupil who terminates 
his mathematical studies with this subject—which is the case of a large proportion— 
is contained in the equation work in its simplest forms, the author gives much 
attention to the equation, making the other phases of the subject incidental in the 
early part of the work. The aim has been to secure for the pupils who drop out of 
school before completing the course the most profitable use of the time which they can 
give to the subject. All types of equations are treated before much time is given to 
drill in the fundamental operations. Another commendable feature of the book is 
the large amount of arithmetical work which it contains throughout. 


Vocational Algebra. By GEORGE WENTWORTH and DAvip EUGENE SMITH. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. v+88. $0.50. 

This book, as the title would suggest, is designed to meet the needs of so-called 
“vocational” classes. The elementary algebra used in the shop or in commercial 
work ig but a small part of that usually taught in the secondary school. The book 
presents only those essentials of the subject required for preparation for the shop or 
commerce. The topics treated are: algebraic expressions, equations, negative 
numbers, the fundamental operations, fractions, proportion, and miscellaneous 
applications—each treated briefly, concretely, and inductively. ‘Any one who has 
mastered it will be able to understand all the algebra of ordinary trade or business.’ 

James F. 

Tue Francis W. PARKER ScHOOL, CHICAGO 
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